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A GROUP of GOOD BOOKS 


FICTION THAT HELPS TO UNDERSTAND FACT 


The Ways of the Service 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
With Six Drawings by Howard Chandler Christy 


R. PALMER made his studies in the Philippines as a war correspondent, and in these vivid stories of Army and 
Navy and native life he surrounds his characters with an atmosphere of reality that volumes of description could 


not convey. 12mo, $1.50 


NEW POEMS BY GEORGE MEREDITH 


A Reading of Life 


WITH OTHER POEMS 
By GEORGE MEREDITH 


NEW volume, which takes its title from the longest poem of verse, which reveals the qualities of brilliancy of imagination 


and power of phrase characteristic of the author. One of the most interesting elements of the volume is the collection 
of translations into English hexameter verse of selections from the Iliad. 


12mo, $1.50 











A BOOK OF REAL HUMOR 


The Abandoned Farmer 


By SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON 
Author of ‘The Green Pigs,”’ 
NEW book in the field which Mr. Stockton explored in «* Rudder Grange,’’ but which since then has been neglected. 
It describes, in a delicious vein of humor, the experiences of a young newspaper man and his wife and boy on a small 
farm which they leased near the city. No one who laughed over the adventures of the hero of Mr. Preston’s ‘‘ Green 
Pigs *’ need be assured of the rich humor or of the exceptional literary quality of this new book. 


12mo, $1.25 
PRESIDENT J. G. SCHURMAN of Cornell University writes of 


Ten Months a Prisoner Among Filipinos 


By ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


** Mr. Sonnichsen’s book is valuable for the side-lights it throws on recent history in the Philippine Islands. But it is especially to be com 
mended for the interest of the story of Mr. Sonnichsen’s captivity which he tells with a careless art that hides art and, as he produces always the impres” 
sion of verisimilitude, he enchains the reader’s attention and sympathetic interest from beginning to end. As I write these lines word comes that 
Aguinaldo has been captured. The Tagalog bubble has burst. Mr. Sonnichsen’s book is one of the few photographic snapshots we have, or are likely 
to possess, of the nature and operations of the Aguinaldian ‘ Republic.’ '’ 


The Outlook says: ‘It is a book to be read from cover to cover.’’ 
With illustrations. 8v0, $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, yew’ York 
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Educational. 


De.taware, Wilm , Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college 


{more, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
“DCE W WOR TH BOARDING and DAY 





School for Girls—38th year will be | September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. 3 LEFEBVRE, Principa’ 
Miss UNTLEY, "Associate 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
ti; LR Am SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20,1900. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. ot CaRTER, Miss 8. KR. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Varmouthport. 


Fr LORIDGE HALL. modichees School for 
Girls. Healthy location. netic advantages for 
music, modern languages, domestic = SaneeS, and En- 
glish branches. For particulars ad 
Miss SHOVE ~ r Fraulein GRorE. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hili. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL, Boarptne anp Day ScHOOL 
For Greys. For circulars, address Miss C. 8. Jonzs. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept.27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa 


TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
St., New York.—Special students ‘admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
Montreal, Canada. 


William Dow Chair of Political Economy. 


The Governors of McGill University are prepared 
to receive erates > for appointment to the new- 
ly founded fessorship “a Political Economy. 
Salary $2.500 per annum, dates are requested 
to forward applications, with | any testimonials and 
references pl may desire to - eae on or before 
May 15th, VAUGH Secretary, 

Weam University, Montrosi. Canada. 


The Gilman School 


For Girls ae coeichive school 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required, 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


New York University 


SUMMER COURSES. 
SEVENTH YEAR, JULY 8-AUGUST 16. 
Porty Courses in Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the advan 8 of city 
and count For “Announcement” address MARSHALL 
Browy, iniversity Heights, New York City. 























A PRACTICAL OUTING. Traction 
School for Bors, Oxford, Me., Jul Ale ugust, 
Cottage homes, Study and recreation dell nifuily co com- 
bined. Weekly i, boat in geology tany, ete. 
Golfing, swimming boating, fishing. Coaching trip 
through the White CALDWELL, A.M., Prin. 





THE ste SCHOOL | 4%". 


WABAN HALL for WINDSOR HALL for Giris. 
J. H. Prttapury and Anna M. Goopnow, Principals. 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


by L.C.Boname,2s8 $.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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pe cbaive treatise for advanced grades 
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Educational. 
Five Weeks of Outdoor Study 


under competent leadership—study of nest- 
ing birds, of insect life, of trees and flow- 
ering plants and ferns, and of the varied 
Cheshire County landscape—are offered to 
men and women by 


The Alstead School 


of Natural History, 


ALSTEAD CENTRE, 
New Hampshire, 


whose = session will open on Tuesday, 
July 2, 

The one of the classes is serious and 
earnest; the way in which the subjects are 
approached is new. The aim throughout is 
to gain close acquaintance with the things 
studied—such acquaintance as comes only 
from careful, systematic observation in the 
open air. 

The instructors are Ralph Hoffmann, Mer- 
ritt Lyndon Fernald, Hollis Webster, and 
William L. W. Field. 

The membership fee of one hundred and 
fifty dollars covers all expenses of board, 
lodging, tuition, and excursions for the en- 
tire session. 

For detailed information, early application 
should be made to the Secretary, Ww. L. W. 
Field, at Milton, Massachusetts. 
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EB we e bu ond sett Ban ~ Epa of ond 
LETT make Cable Transfers of Moi - 
me rope, — eg * 3 bs] 
make collections and issue Com 
CREDIT. and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world. 
International Checques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O Fisk & oo. Propriet: 
¢ Ashburton Place, Boston ; [50 5 Pa, Ave. “Washington ; 
156 Fifth Ave. New York ; "414 Cent. Bld. . Minneapolis ; 
533 Coope er; 4 Evans Bidg., Os # et 
208 Mich. ate Meg Pease 525 Stime’n Bk, Los Angeles; 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 





LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
81 Chape' St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades wit competent teachers. Assists ovens in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Pro 
HARLAN P. FRENog, Proprie mae: 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, ernesses. 
uyssoon & RooKWELL, Mers., 3 E. 1 th 8t., N. ¥. 





is valuable in proportion to its influ- 
An Agency ence. If i itmerely ears of vacancies 


and ee ou is Prvhed «nen but {f it is asked to 
about hem that recommend a teacher and recom- 


1 oO 
mend yout TN Sync. KY, Recommends 








IF YOU ARE THINKING 


of introducing a course on 


SHORTHAND 


into pour school, don’t adopt the first system i" hap- 
pen to hear of. Investigate the subject careful 


THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


has been the standard for forty-five years, and has been 
called ie, the U.S. Bureau of Education The American 


System or Shorthand, 
‘or full infurmation address 


The Phonographic Institute 
Comr any, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


N. B.—We take especial pome in assisting managers of 
schools to engage competent teachers, 
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Lyons Silks. 
« 
Latest Importations for Evening Wear. 


White Silks and Satins for Wedding Gowns 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. Colored 
Dress Goods. | Embroidered Swisses 


Registered Trade Mare 

























The... Wash Fabrics, Organdies, Silk and Wool Fabrics. 
4 Cloths. For Summer Gowns 
e [ e e y ae Cloths for Summer Wear Outing, At “The Linen Store.” 
g xolf, and Bicycle Suitings. 
4 : One strikingly stylish pat- 
3 Hosiery. gly stylish p 
q Berkeley and Boylston Streets, ONE St ic. Ra ,| tern has heavy serpentine like 
wg n $8. mM OSh a . * 
a BOSTON. ee” Underwer.SS”~« Stipes of black embroidery on 
9 Particularly adapted to Transient Guests ¢ a pink ground, and lightly 
: satiate daeimasiitiins Sroadovay HX 19th ét. a over the wide spaces 
4 etween the stripes are small 
3 JOHN A. SHERLOCK. , amas 
4 R NEW YORK. rosebuds of white. This same 
q design with white stripes on 
: black ground, and the rose- 
q Travel. | Travel. buds in pink and green is very 
q quaint and pretty, Other taste- 
Me DOMINION LINE co ROPE etaeenaeane i 
q ; spots of small to medium size, 
q Y Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool S@99 | well covered scroll and _ floral 
q ; rrvugteshutemtas ae patterns, and floral stripes with 
a Re 8.8.‘COMMON WEALTH’ (Lew), 13,000 tons. gags i¢ . 
q : 8.8."NEW FNGLAND, 10,600 tons. figures combined. All the col- 
a K ie! 8.8. ‘CANADA,” 9,000 tons. ‘ 5 
4 “ A Portland, Queenstowa, Liverpool 5% ors are represented. 


8.8. Dominion, 88." Vaxcouvan’ Prices 1.50 to 2.50 a yard, 


U n y 8.8. Brn oe a seit 
nexcelled service—Moderate rates. For (ag ms . ; 
rates, sailings. and illustrated 4 eka! 44 inches wide. 


folder, address 


DOMINION LINE, 


gents erie Meee | James McCutcheon& Co. 


: ee : : i 0% Gamsentes Loan Bullding. os 
a EE é nneapolis. igh . 
7 os é an 14 West 23d St., New York. 














GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP P Send ) 
for ‘* Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad kK eSOr t. S. The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 


SDEN, MANY. ' 

LEYLAND LINE ee eee SEVENTIETH THOUSAND 

Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 

EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL TAS: * a, tee 
U : . C ress < Pension 

ist cabin, $45 upwards, depending on Kretsschmer, hes pemneved He TP Lindenau-Platz. New The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 
steamer. Splendid steamers ‘‘ Winifredian,” 10,500 | house, conveniently situated, with southern expoatre. 

tons new, April 17; ** Bohemian,” 9,500 tons (new), | Equipped with modern one lift. 

A 


. B Henry HAaRvann, author of “Comedies and 
I 20; pe Devonian” (new), i, 000 tons, May 4; —~- ————— . Errors,” “Grey Roses,”* ete. 














; ¢ an,” 9,000 tons, May 11. 
4 F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, RARE OLD VIOLINS Crown 8vo - Cloth, $1 50 
3 ee ee Seen The North American—"This charming love story.” 
’ Remarkable valnesin fine solo instruments from New York Tribune—So captivating, 80 good, that 
a SMALL SELECT PARTY OF $50 to $10,000. Largest aad finest collection in we wast it to be perfect... . It is a book to enjoy 
. EUROPE LADIES, SAILING JUNE 19. the world, Send for new catalogue containing GBs to prasse. 
: Three months. England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Biographies; fac-simile labels; &c. Easy terms. Beton Brena re of the most refreshing love 
Germany, weet, | ass akioth party. Address LYON & HEALY, 16 Adams St., Chicago. stories of modern fiction 
81 Columbia Heights, . 5! "Brooklyn, N. Y. : a Bhatia nite 














——- JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 
CENTRAL EUROPE AND PALESTINE FREMING TO N 


eninge braltar, ialy, Switzerland, Austria. es eth aii . 


Standard Type writer ** Manders,’’ by Elwye Barron. 








pomene. Belgigm, prnees. A =: ~~ Egyp 
‘a ne, Greece ‘ersonally conducted b Published by L. C. PAGE & CO, 
Prof. C, THURWANGER, 45 Plerce Building, Boston. | 327 BROADWA viet pos Ww YORK ‘ Boston. Mass 








We supply all a Publishers’ School Books at 


Our Catalogu: of the School and Colleze Text-Books of all 


Lowest Wh olesale Prices. Publishers, containing Net and Mailing Prices and a Tele- 


graphic Code revised to date, mailed gratis on application ¢o 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 33-37 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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Books on Botany and Nature Study 





an entire year to the subject. 


Bergen’s Foundations of Botany 


By Joseru Y. Beraen, Instructor in Biology in the English High School, Boston, and Author of “‘ Elements of Botany.” 


For introduction, $1.50. 


Another notable book by Mr. Bergen, whose ‘‘Elements of Botany” has come to be the most widely 
used recent text-book on the subject in higher schools and academies. 
of the ‘‘ Elements,” but to offer a more extended and comprehensive course for schools that wish to devote 
The flora includes seven hundred species, 
the very simplest language consistent with accuracy, and technical terms are omitted in every case where 
ordinary language is sufficiently concise and accurate to answer the purpose. 


Books on Nature Study 








It is intended not to take the place 


The descriptions are written in 




















Atkinson’s Stories of Plant Life..... (Just ready). Eddy’s Friends and Helpers........ .... 2... ...5 eee -60 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk........ Sleus wexsews vase -50 | Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies (Nearly ready). 
Long’s Wilderness WayS.... ............ ccesceceess oF Te Py FE ink Sec cGicd case cies tecccccevees oe 30 
'Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children............ ...... -60 | The Finch First Reader.... ......... 0... -ceeccee oe — 
The Jane Andrews Books— Study and Story Nature Readers— 
ee NE 8 88H 6 nh EKdck badges eo veces sane 50 Lk ck Rbaeecke'e see eede vane -30 
Is acca 4b Se ebce nae cose scan sven ecieus -50 Pets and Companions.................e00..05 cee 230 
Stories Mother Nature Told............ .......... -50 ND ek S sy pabdl ehee SRO NEED Oeees ehee% -60 
POP Pe GUO i ins os isk bce cbiincs cn SAPS -40 | Jefferies’ Sir Bevis, from Wood [lagic.... ......... +30 
e 
GINN @ COMPANY Pwuwblishers 
Boston New York Chicago SanFrancisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 
SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM REFERRING TO WISHART'S 


BIBLIOTHECA OXONIENSIS 





Oxford Classical Texts, 
HORATI OPERA 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE 
TOM. I (Liset V-VIIT) 


CAESARIS COMMENTARII 


E. C, Wicknam 


An Entirely New Series. 


Paper covers, .60 
Limp Cloth, 75 
On India Paper, I.10 


Paper covers, 75 
H. Stuart Jones Limp cloth, 90 
Paper covers, .60 


DE BELLO CIVILI CVM LIBRIS 
AVCTORVM 
R, L. A. Du Ponrer 


INCERTORVM 


CICERONIS ORATIONES 


PRO MILONE, CAESARIANAE 
PHILIPPICAE I-XIV 


Limp cloth, 75 
On India Paper (with 
DE BELLO GALLICO), 2.75 


.60 
75 


Paper covers, 
Limp cloth, 
A. G Crarx 





For Sale by all Booksellers, 


Send for List of the Series. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








> EACON 
IOGRAPHIES 


of Eminent Americans—Grant, Webster, 

Lowell, Emerson, Agassiz, etc. Photogravure portrait. 
Cloth, 75 cents each, Blue Lambskin, $1.00. 

wi They contain exactly what every intelligent Amert- 

can ought to know about the ves of our great men,"”"— 

Boston Heraid, “* A monumental col nm,” says R. 

H. 8ropparp. Send for special circular about them. 














Small, Maynard @ Company, Boston, 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVIL Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent free on application, 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





MON K S 


& MONASTERIES 


Albert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
Church History, McMaster University, Toronto, in 
a signed review in the American Journal of Theo. 
logy gaye: “It may be said at once that he has pro- 
duced far the best book on the subject in the 
English language, and that it would be hard to find 
in any language a better general discussion of the 
various questions involved in the history of monas- 


i . 
. With four photogravure portraits, $3.50 net, 
COMMENTS ON DR. C. C. ABBOTT'S 


In NATURE’S 
REALM 


“Of the artist’s work nothing can be said in 
criticism; its delicacy, truth to nature, and decora- 
tive effect are as admirable as they are unusual.’’— 
Evening Post, N. Y. 

“The charm of such books as these lies in their 
essential peapthesty and naturalness, but the special 
value of Dr, A t’s lies in the fact that he never 
becomes 80 a bed in the study of component 

rts as to fail in an peoquate comprebpacton of na- 

ure as a whole.’’—The tlook, N. Y. 

With pretezarie frontispiece and ninety draw- 
ings by OLIVER KEMP, §2.50 net. 

At booksellers’, or delivered, on receipt of price, by 


ALBERT BRANDT 


Publisher, Trenton, N. J, 














“A.C. LAUT must rank with Maurice 
Thompson, Gilbert Parker and Ralph Con- 
nor in depicting frontier life. LORDS OF 
THE NORTH is unqvestionably one of 
the few historical novels which is so true to 
life that it is history.” —Detroit Journal. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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| 10-New Novels—10 





JEROME K. JEROME 


Observations of Henry. 
etc. 12mo, cloth, with illustrations in color, $1.25. 


Mr. Jerome portrays in his inimitable way some of the most noticeable characters seen by a London waiter. 
waiter has narrated his observations to the author in very crude form, and the author has told them in his own words 


delectation of his readers. 


By the author of «* Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’’ «* Three Men on Wheels,”’ 


The 
for the 





JOHN URI LLOYD 
Etidorhpa. 


Pike,’’ etc. 


By the author of ««Stringtown on the 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


This book, first published some years ago, is now published 
in a popular torm, and the author has taken the opportunity to 
revise the book from beginning to end. The success of 
«« Stringtown,’’ Mr. Lloyd’s recent novel, should attract re- 
newed attention to ‘* Etidorhpa.’’ 





AMELIA E. BARR 


Souls of Passage. Bv the author of «« The Bow of 


Orange Ribbon,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A story of Scotland of a century ago, told with the sim- 
plicity and naiveté, combined with clearness of insight, that 
distinguish Mrs. Barr’s work and that have won for it a 
popularity showing no signs of diminution. 





MAX PEMBERTON 


Pro Patria. 


The story of an English Captain of Hussars, his love affairs, and his adventures in France and England. 


a strong plot and a well-conceived love story. 


By the author of «* The Garden of Swords,’’ ete. 


12zmo, cloth, illustrated, §1. 50. 


The book has 





PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


The Fanatics. By the author of « Lyrics of Lowly 


Life,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The action of this story takes place chiefly in a little 
Ohio town at the beginning of the Civil War. Mr, Dunbar 
has drawn a vivid and realistic picture of the time, and still 


one that is probably not too highly colored, 





AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 


A Question of Silence. By the author of the 
Sherburne books, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Douglas has already established a reputation as a 
writer of stories for the young, but, like Miss Alcort, Miss 
Ewing, and other ¢* juvenile ’’ writers, she has also proved 
her ability to construct a fine story ot sentiment and action for 
older readers. 





HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


John Charity. 


An interes‘ing romance of life in California, of which the New York Tribune says: 
and adventure, with characters in it that are well conceived and well drawn. 
story of love and tragedy as the devotee of contemporary fiction could desire,’ 


By the author of «* The Procession of Life,’’ etc. 


1zmo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘A rattling tale, full of surprise 
It has the true spirit, and it is as"readable a 
: A 








WILLIAM 
Her Majesty’s Minister. 


«Secrets of Monte Carlo,’’ etc. 


LE QUEUX 


By the author of 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This is a curious chapter of the secret history of a nation, 
a narrative of strange facts and diplomatic wiles. It deals 
with the betrayal of a State secret, and the complications 


which thereupon ensue, 





JOSEPHINE C. SAWYER 
Every Inch a King. 


Sawyer. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By Josernine Carorine 


This differs trom many ot the historical novels of the day 
in that it is not chiefly a story of duels and hair-breadth 
escapes, but is more a study of character. The hero is 
Henry V. of England, then Prince of Wales, and the ro- 
mance itself is founded entirely upon fact. 





F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


According to Plato. 


A novel in the wittiest and most amusing manner of this author. 
Epigrammatic, interesting, diverting, and just the sort of book to pack in a grip or read on a 


letters, and London love. 
steamer chair. 


By F. Franxrort Moore, author of ** The Jessamy Bride,’’ etc, 


ose 
I2mo, cioth 


“ » 
» BI.5O. 


It is a remarkable satire on London life, London 











DODD. MEAD @ COMPANY 


372. FIFTH AVENUE 


Dicinsnntnistone 


NEW YORK 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The Week. 


If Aguinaldo needed a dictionary to 
spell out that manifesto now reported 
to have been signed by him, the news- 
paper reader should be supplied with 
a glossary with which to decipher the 
extraordinary dispatches about him 
that are now permitted to pass the 
Manila censor—for censorship there 
still is, despite the perennial announce- 
ment of its abolition. But however 
puzzling the dispatches may be, the pub- 
lic has received some interesting in- 
formation from Major-General S. B. M. 
Young, who has just arrived from 
Northern Luzon, in regard to the out- 
look for permanent peace. Gen. Young 
is in line to succeed Gen. Miles as com- 
mander of the army in 1903, and his 
opinion is necessarily of great inter- 
est, if only for that reason. He does 
not hesitate to say that 60,000 men will 
be needed “for some time to come,” 
and he by no means accepts the cheer- 
ful Imperialist view that Aguinaldo’s 
capture and manifesto are to end the 
whole business. Gen. Young is particu- 
larly anxious about the powerful se- 
cret societies. It will take considerable 
time, he believes, to teach the ignorant 
natives that the doctrines of their “un- 
scrupulous” leaders as to liberty and 
independence were quite misguided and 
misleading, and to convince them of 
the good intentions of the Americans. 
As these “good intentions” have hith- 
erto too often taken the form of shot 
and shell and arson and destruction, 
the conclusion is hardly unnatural. Gen. 
Young, too, has had his experience as 
to the Filipinos who pretended friend- 
liness and loyalty to the United States 
while really aiding the insurgents. In 
fact, his whole talk can affect Wash- 
ington’s cheerful optimism only as a 
cold douche. 








We are surprised at the obstinacy 
with which the delegates to the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention adhere to 
their own opinions when their fallacies 
are exposed to them orally and in de- 
tail by “C. R. M.” of the New York 
Times. This able logician went to Ha- 
vana to see what was the matter with 
the Platt amendment, and why there 
was so much hesitation in gulping it 
down. In a long letter to his newspa- 
per he tells us that the section which 
the majority of the delegates object to 
most passionately is the third, which 
is in these words: 

“That the Government of Cuba consents 
that the United States may exercise the 


right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a 








Government adequate for the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty, and 
for discharging the obligations with respect 
to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris on 
the United States, now to be assumed and 
undertaken by the Government of Cuba.” 

A benighted native named Portuondo, 
General Portuondo (Generals are evi- 
dently cheap in Cuba), asked the ques- 
tion: “How can one sovereign nation 
give to another the right to intervene 
in its affairs?” And then he added, 
“That concession destroys indepen- 
dence.” Now observe the mental inca- 
pacity and deafness of this so-called 
General, as described by “C. R. M.”: 

“It was in vain that I pointed out that the 
express object of the intervention was to 
preserve their independence. Nor was I more 
successful with the argument that, with or 
without the Platt amendment, Cuban sov- 
ereignty could not be more complete than 
that of Spain, against which for our own 
protection and under the general sanction 
of international law we had intervened; and 
upon a future like occasion we should be 
compelled to take like action. ‘Very well,’ 
he said, ‘do so, under your general sanction, 
but you ought not to ask us to give you in 
advance the general right to intervene at 
your discretion. It takes away from our 
sovereignty.’ ”’ 


“Suppressed by Weyler’” was _ the 
proud  self-advertisement which the 
Discusién of Havana long printed at 
the top of its first page. Last week this 
Cuban newspaper’s office was seized 
and sealed by order of Gen. Wood until 
such time as the editor would humbly 
sign a statement declaring that his 
Good Friday pictorial attacks on Wood 
and McKinley were purely political, not 
personal. The incident is highly sug- 
gestive. In such impulsive outbursts 
Imperialism reveals its real nature. Just 
as the true Imperialistic answer to an 
American editor in Manila who criticis- 
ed the Government was swift deporta- 
tion, so the proper Imperialistic plan to 
turn away the laughter aroused by a po- 
litical caricature is to shut up the estab- 
lishment and imprison the editor. There 
is in this, of course, a characteristically 
military intolerance of discussion and 
criticism—the same sort of thing that 
leads indignant young officers in Paris 
or Madrid to go out and smash a news- 
paper office. The truth conveyed by 
the caricature, however, was only what 
has been asserted by hundreds of news- 
papers in the United States—religious 
journals among them, like the Indepen- 
dent, the Watchman, the Standard— 
namely, that the terms now imposed 
upon the Cubans are in violation of our 
pledge, and equivalent to a destruction 
of Cuban independence. Why not be- 
gin the seizing and suppressing at 
home? 


Gen. Wood appears quickly to have 
perceived his blunder in’ suppressing 









the Discusién, and on second thoughts 
allowed it to go on publishing as usual. 
But the next issue of the newspaper 
triumphantly bore at its head: “Sup 
pressed by Weyler; Suspended by 
Wood.” Thus does the crafty editor 
convert the wrath of the Governor-Gen- 
eral into an advertisement. As for sup 
pressing newspapers and imprisoning 
editors, that is an old story with the 
Spanish and Spanish-American press; 
and Gen. Wood can devise no effective 
terrors in that line. Most Spanish- 
American editors of any age have be- 
come perfectly accustomed to doing 
their writing in jail, and don’t mind it 
in the least. In fact, the “responsible 
editor” of the Mexican and South 
American press laws simply means the 
man who goes to jail. He gets extra 
pay for it. So that it is not a little 
funny to find Gen. Wood thinking that 
the newspaper men who despised the 
swords of Weyler will cower timidly 
before his own. Censorship and sup- 
pression of newspapers are familiar 
tricks of despotism. They are being 
played in Finland just at present with 
great success. But it takes a real au- 
tocrat to do it. An American made up 
to look like a flerce Russian, and essay- 
ing the réle of a ferocious censor, will 
inspire, not alarm, but only a grin. 


“The country is bleeding to death. 
Commerce is languishing. Agriculture 
is prostrate. Emigration of working- 
men is taking on alarming proportions, 
and distress prevails in all parts of the 
island.” Is it of Ireland, does the reader 
think, that this is said? Or of Crete or 
Sicily? No, it is said of our own benev- 
olently assimilated Porto Rico, and said 
by the leading financial and commercial 
organ of the island, the Boletin Mer- 
cantil of San Juan. In confirmation of 
the unhappy diagnosis might be cited 
the American newspaper of the same 
city, with the almost united testimony 
of business men in the island and of 
houses in this country engaged in the 
Porto Rican trade. In the face of all 
this, what are we to think of Gov. Al- 
len’s official optimism? Why, we are 
to think that it is official optimism. Its 
indomitable nature may be sampled in 
his cheerful explanation of the reasons 
why laborers are emigrating from Porto 
Rico by the thousand. They are simply 
energetic, adventurous fellows who 
want to better themselves! Would Gov. 
Allen say the same of Irish emigration? 
And how did it happen that it never 
occurred to the emigrants that they 
were in need of “bettering” until the 
Americans took over their island? 


In the appointment of Philander C. 
Knox of Pittsburgh as Attorney-Gen- 
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eral, Mr. McKinley secures a lawyer of 
marked ability, according to the testi- 
mony of all who know him. It must 
always be accounted something of a 
drawback, however, when the President 
picks out as his law adviser a man who 
has no public reputation, in preference 
to one whom the people have come to 
know and respect. It seems also rather 
unfortunate that, when there are laws 
on the statute-books against Trusts, the 
Attorney-Generalship should be given to 
a lawyer who has been the adviser of 
great promoters of Trusts. This is not 
to say that Mr. Knox may not prove 
impartial as well as able; only that, 
human nature being what it is, he has to 
overcome a measure of distrust and 
suspicion. From this point of view 
his appointment does not maintain Mr. 
McKinley's well-earned reputation for 
political shrewdness. 


Carter Harrison was elected Mayor of 
Chicago last week for the third time by 
a majority of nearly 30,000. This is a 
great tribute to the personality of the 
man, as were his father’s five terms in 
the same office to the popularity of the 
elder Carter Harrison. But the result 
means much more than that the present 
Mayor is a man who is very well liked, 
and who has inherited and acquired rare 
skill as a politician. Mr. Harrison is 
given another term because he attracted 
the support of the independent element, 
which holds the balance of power in Chi- 
cago, and which could and would have 
turned him out if it had thought the best 
interests of the city would be served by 
the election of his opponent. The Re- 
publicans had an excellent opportunity 
offered them. They needed only to nomi- 
nate a man of high character and proved 
independence, who could be trusted to 
resist the unjust demands of the corpora- 
tions as stoutly as Harrison has done for 
the past four years, and who could also 
be depended upon to end the present 
leniency towards the gamblers and dis- 
reputable classes of all sorts. But the 
Republican party in Chicago is control- 
led by a machine which forced upon the 
convention, as the nominee for Mayor, 
Judge Hanecy, who should have been 
debarred from candidacy by reason of be- 
ing on the bench, and whose most undig- 
nified canvass confirmed all the suspi- 
cions that he represented the Republican 
ring and “the traction interests,” while 
he held out little hope of improvement 
in regard to the “wide-open” conditions, 
The result was that even so strongly 
Republican a newspaper as the 7'ribune 
could not say a word in his favor on the 
morning of election day. 


The Legislature of 1900 authorized 
the appointment by the Governor of a 
Commission to revise the charter of 


Greater New York, and an admirable 
body of men for this task was named 





by Mr. Roosevelt last April. The Com- 
mission made an elaborate report on 
the 1st of December last, which was sub- 
mitted to the Legislature on its meet- 
ing in January. Gov. Odell in his mes- 
sage called attention to the report of this 
Commission for New York city, as well as 
to the promised report from the Tene- 
ment-House Commission for the greater 
cities of the State, and added: ‘“Mat- 
ters of such grave importance affecting 
the great municipalities should be care- 
fully considered, and such recommenda- 
tions as may appear feasible in the direc- 
tion of better city administration should 
receive favorable action.” Instead of 
such “careful consideration,” the char- 
ter question was neglected even by the 
Committees on Cities for many weeks. 
When it was finally brought before the 
Legislature, the fourth month of the ses- 
sion had begun, and the leaders of the 
dominant party were planning adjourn- 
ment by the 20th of April. The Consti- 
tution allows the Mayor of a city fifteen 
days in which to consider any measure 
affecting his municipality, so that, if Mr. 
Van Wyck were to take all the time 
allowed him before returning the bill to 
Albany with his veto, it would have to be 
passed the first time by the Sth of 
April in order that it might be passed the 
second time on the 20th. So on the 3d 
instant Gov. Odell sent to the Senate a 
so-called “emergency message,’ under 
the provision of the Constitution which 
authorizes the Executive to “certify to 
the necessity of the immediate passage” 
of a bill, in which case the requirement 
is waived that “no bill shall be passed 
or become a law unless it shall have 
been printed and upon the desk of the 
members, in its final form, at least three 
calendar legislative days prior to its 
final passage.” This was an abuse 
of the “‘emergency” power on the Gov- 
ernor’s part, for there was no necessity 
whatever for the immediate passage of 
the bill, and no bill could come before 
the Legislature more imperatively de- 
manding careful consideration as printed 
in its final form. Having been thus 
dumped upon the upper branch on Wed- 
nesday, it was passed by that body with- 
in an hour; it was then sent to the As- 
sembly, amended in scores of particulars 
by that body, and rushed to a final vote 
there within four hours on Thursday; it 
was got into shape for the Governor to 
sign on Friday, and was put into the 
Mayor’s hands during the evening of that 
day. 

There was every reason to expect that 
all sorts of jobs would be found in an 
act of 1,165 pages which had been passed 
with such scandalous haste. For one 
thing, Deputy Comptroller Levey points 
out that section 1526 was amended so that 
$20,000 apiece must be paid annually for 
corporation advertising to each of eight 
daily newspapers in the boroughs of 
the Bronx, Queens, and Richmond—or 





the great sum of $160,000 a year—al- 
though there is now no daily newspaper 
in two of these boroughs, and in no 
year since consolidation has it been nec- 
essary to spend over $2,000 for adver- 
tising in Queens or half that sum in 
Richmond. Mr. Levey points out that 
“it is not unlikely that newspapers will 
be established at once in the outlying 
boroughs for the special purpose of ob- 
taining this patronage, just as was done 
in the days of Tweed, and the possible 
outcome of this attempted debauchery 
of the press in the outlying districts 
threatens even worst evils than the mere 
waste of public funds.” Another “‘little 
joker,” which got in at the last moment, 
nobody knows how, is a clause which 
apparently allows the Board of Education 
to give money to private schools. A third 
outrage is a provision that, while 
City Magistrates shall continue to be 
appointed in Manhattan, they shall be 
elected in Brooklyn, which borough the 
Republicans hope that they may carry; 
that the number of such magistrates in 
Brooklyn shall be increased to ten, as 
against only twelve for both Manhattan 
and the Bronx—a barefaced attempt to 
grab patronage; and that the old require- 
ment, still continued for Manhattan, that 
a magistrate shall be a lawyer of five 
years’ practice, may be. waived for 
Brooklyn. 





A committee of the City Club has made 
a report on the subject of the improper 
use of money by corporations holding 
special franchises, for the purpose of 
controlling legislation or of securing the 
favor of politicians. A bill has been pre- 
pared on very conservative lines to re- 
press this evil. It is, perhaps, open to 
still further amendment. It does 
not propose to deal with past of- 
fences of this kind, but merely to 
put a curb on future ones. It does not 
apply to corporations in general, but only 
to those holding special franchises, such 
as the right to use public streets, and al- 
so to a certain class of moneyed corpora- 
tions. The theory of the bill is that, if 
these corporations are required to pub- 
lish certain details of their annual ex- 
penditures, they will be very careful not 
to make payments for political purposes. 
Accordingly, the bill requires certain 
items of expense to be made and filed 
once each year (earnings are not re- 
quired to be filed). It provides further 
that any of the corporations named shall 
furnish cn demand itemized accounts of 
their expenditures to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State, or to any stock or bond- 
holder of the corporation in question, or 
to any taxpayer in any county where the 
corporation transacts any part of its 
business. 





The Priestman case is exciting a good 
deal of comment in the press and in 
private circles, as it ought to, and. ig 
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associated in the minds of some people 
with the recent wholesale removal of 
Custom-house officials and the renewed 
activity of baggage inspectors on the 
docks. The outrage put upon Mr. Priest- 
man was of quite a different character. 
He was taken to be obnoxious to the Pau- 
per Immigration Law, because the per- 
son charged with the execution of it was 
not sure that Mr. Priestman would not 
become a charge upon the poor rates. If, 
after examination and cross-examination, 
this official should be satisfied that the 
passenger was likely to become a public 
charge, it would be his duty to deport 
him at the expense of the steamer that 
brought him to our shores, in the steer- 
age probably, although he came first class 
—a dodge, perhaps, to evade the vigi- 
lance of those who guard our ports and 
our almshouses. The case is a fresh and 
glaring illustration of our civil-service 
system. It needs a thorough overhaul- 
ing. If it does not receive one at the 
hands of the Treasury Department, it 
ought to be brought before the courts by 
Mr. Priestman, in an action for false 
imprisonment. There is no apparent 
reason why any arriving passenger, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, for example, should 
not be arrested on suspicion of not being 
able to earn a living, if the inspector 
does not happen to know him and is a 
fool to boot. 


The terms offered to the United States 
by the Colombian Government in respect 
of the Panama Canal, if correctly re- 
ported, embrace everything that it is de- 
sirable or proper for us to receive. They 
include a lease for ninety-nine years of 
the strip of land through which the canal 
passes. The sovereignty is reserved to 
Colombia, and the neutrality of the canal 
is to be guaranteed by both Govern- 
ments. A rental of the ground, based up- 
on the gross receipts of the canal, is to 
be paid, the minimum sum of $250,000 
being guaranteed. The existing Panama 
Canal Company is to be permitted to ne- 
gotiate for the sale of its concession to 
the United States, but not to any other 
Government. These terms remove the 
only weighty objection which the present 
Canal Commission advanced against the 
Panama route. The offer made by the 
Colombian Minister proves that the 
French company realizes at last the ne- 
cessity of decisive action. It cannot be 
doubted that the action of the Colombian 
Government is inspired by the canal com- 
pany, and that it intends to employ the 
intervening time before our Congress as- 
sembles in bringing before the people of 
the United States the advantages of dis- 
tance, time, and cost which their route 
possesses over that of Nicaragua. Itisa 
fact of importance, too, that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty does not oppose our con- 
struction of a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, provided its neutrality is 
guaranteed and the sovereignty of the 
country through which it passes is not 
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encroached upon. The terms of that 
treaty, except in these two particulars, 
apply only to a canal via the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua. 


The Delpit case has just brought be- 
fore the Canadian public the relations 
of Church and State in the province of 
Quebec. Students of marriage laws 
generally will welcome the decision of 
the Superior Court of Quebec that no 
ecclesiastical requirement may impair 
the validity of marriage as a civil con- 
tract. Aside from its legal bearings, 
the case was one of peculiar personal 
hardship. When Mr. Delpit sought the 
annulment of his marriage on the 
ground that he and his wife, being both 
Catholics, had never been legally united 
oy the Unitarian clergyman who per- 
formed the ceremony, he used a dis- 
creditable subterfuge to rid himself of 
the mother of his three children. It 
was most unfortunate that the ecclesias- 
tical tribunal to which he applied chose 
to regard the marriage decree of the 
Council of Trent rather than the clear 
equities of the case, and decided that, by 
the strict rule of the Church, the mar- 
riage, not having been solemnized by 
the parish priest of one of the contract- 
ing parties, was in the eyes of the 
Church null and invalid. The decision 
of the Quebec Curia was sustained by 
the Vatican. 


So far, in deciding whether a marriage 
contracted in good faith had or had not 
sacramental character, the Church was 
clearly within its rights. The clash with 
the State came only when the ecclesias- 
tical tribunal asked the civil court to 
confirm its judgment and declare Mr. 
Delpit free to marry again. The request 
was the more plausible that the Roman 
Catholic Church of Quebec, in the con- 
trol of education and the right to col- 
lect tithes, retains certain functions of 
a State church, and the species plea 
was made that the Church thereby only 
claimed jurisdiction over its own mem- 
bers. What confusion might have arisen 
if the courts had admitted the principle 
that each church in the province had 
coercive jurisdiction in the marriage of 
its own members, it is easy to imagine, 
and it was gratifying when the Superior 
Court denied Mr. Delpit’s motion, and 
affirmed the validity of every marriage 
contracted in good faith and properly re- 
corded. It was decided that all clergy- 
men in the province were equally com- 
petent to solemnize marriages; that the 
Church’s jurisdiction must be enforced 
by the powers, chiefly moral, at the 
Church’s command, and without the aid 
of the State; finally, that no ecclesiastical 
court exists by royal authority in the 
province, nor, if existing, has any juris- 
diction in the purely civil case of the 
annulment of a marriage. The decision 
will be generally welcome in Canada, 
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among the more enlightened Catholics as 
well as among the Protestants. There is 
little doubt that the two courts to which 
an appeal might still lie will sustain the 
decision of Judge Archibald. 


When the man in the street imagines 
conspiracies against himself 
hand and sees in every 
enemy, his friends 
alienist to pass on sanity. If the 
German Emperor's latest utterances 
are correctly reported, his mental con 
dition calls for a like solicitude. This 
seeing in an epileptic workman ‘‘a hand 
from out of the people,” these repeated 
allusions to the fidelity of the 
“during revolutionary times at 
this warning the 
the tempter,” 
precautions for his 
all, the divine 
kings to foolishly, 
ordered mind. How 
bid condition of the Kaiser is or is like- 
ly to be, it would be folly to assert o1 
to predict; that it to cause 
anxiety is the 
pression of his recent speeches, and in 
charges made openly in the Reichstag 
that the Emperor is in the hands of a 
military his 
against the nations 
have got along 
kings; Bavaria gained a 
glory from the extravagances of 
wig, the But a 
maniac swayed by the desire of military 


on every 


passer-by an 
usually call in an 


his 


army 
home,” 
the 


soldiers against 


“voice of these extraor- 
dinary 


safety 


personal 
right of 
bespeak a 


saving 
act dis 


serious this mor- 


is such as 


grave shown in sup- 


poison mind 
Certain 


well 


clique who 
people. 

very under mad 
certain 


Lud- 
mono- 


even 


poet madman. 


glory and the fear of personal danger 
could bring only disaster to his country. 


The naming of a reform Minister of 


Education in Russia shows that the stu 
no ephemeral demon 


dent riots were 


stration, but a movement of protest too 


and too general to be disre 
The 


scholastic 


strong 
garded. admission of defects in’ 
the 
lightly to be obtained from an 
monarch, and the terms of the new Min 
ister’s appointment make it clear that 
Ministerial 


It is a welcome concession to 


present system was not 


absolute 


he is to exercise genuine 
powers. 
liberal opinion, for the recent assassina 


tion of Minister Bogolépoff might wet! 


have confirmed the Czar in his rea: 
tionary attitude. In a Cabinet which 
has already compelled the Czar to r¢ 
scind his illegal decrees for the put 
ishment of students and to dismiss th 
brutal St. Petersburg Chief of Police 
the new Minister of Instruction will 


find sincere support for his programme 
of reform. It is, says Prince Kropotkin 
in the current Outlook, the first time 
in Russian history that a Russian Cab 


inet has assumed the powers of a re 
sponsible Ministry. And it may be that 
the future historian will date the he 


ginning of constitutional government 
in Russia from the student demonstra- 


tion of 1901. 
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PEACE PROBLEMS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


If the Philippine insurrection, as an 
organized and formidable movement, is 
ended, as it appears to be, the verdict 
of mankind will be that the Filipinos 
have fought a good fight for liberty. If 
there is anything in the boasted chiv- 
alry of fighting men, even our own sol- 
diers must have gained respect for their 
opponents—the little brown Malays who 
shrank not from pitting their puny 
strength against a giant’s, and who 
have with such constancy and devotion 
maintained a dauntless front for more 
than two years. For our part, we 
should tremble for our own love of lib- 
erty did we not see other men willing 
to strive and die for theirs. We could 
not condemn in others what we should 
applaud in ourselves. But we have 
not cried shame on all the needless 
bloodshed to have any other feeling now 
than thankfulness that the long misery 
of it is seemingly over. 

But peace hath her problems not less 
but more arduous than those of war; 
and it is to the great and pressing prob- 
lems of peace in the Philippines that 
we must now address ourselves in ear- 
nest. Difficult as the military task has 
been of breaking down Filipino resis- 
tance, a severer labor is before us. 
Brute force can do the work of brute 
force; but government, far-sighted 
statesmanship, the ability to build up 
where we have destroyed, require in- 
struments and skill far harder to come 
by than guns and strategy. It was easy 
for Austria to garrison Bosnia and 
Herzegovina with 165,000 men; but to 
introduce settled government into those 
provinces snatched from Turkish mis- 
rule-—-that was not easy. Cromwell 
could leave Ireland a smoking heap, and 
English soldiers can keep her in sub- 
jection to-day; but to govern her in 
peace and content has been a problem 
too hard for English wit to compass. 
Germany could hold Alsace and Lor- 
raine in a grip of steel, but to convert 
their inhabitants into loyal subjects of 
the Empire has been the toil of thirty 
years, and the end is not yet. Light- 
heartedly as a nation may go to war, it 
cannot face such sequels of war as con- 
front us in the Philippines without a 
deep sense of having a mighty work in 
hand, 

We note at the very start, however, 
one happy circumstance. It is that the 
Filipino cause is now in a fair way to 
get a more impartial hearing in the Unit- 
ed States than has thus far been pos- 
sible. The reason is plain. Human 
nature being what it is, people will not 
parley with men in arms against them. 
It ought not to be so. Right and justice 
and humanity, it should always be in 
order to discuss, even inter arma. But 
to such a creature as man, living in such 
a world as this, as Bishop Butler used to 
say, we know that it is not possible. 





“Let them quit fighting, then we will 


talk with them. If they have a case to 
present, let them first lay down their 
arms.” That is what has been said all 
over the country these two years past, 
and it has had the practical effect of 
putting the Filipinos out of court. But 
now that the era of discussion as a pure- 
ly civic question has apparently come— 
now that the shouting and the tumult 
must give way to calmer methods—there 
is hope, we say, that the whole Philip- 
pine question will be looked at in a 
larger and more rational way. 

Any ruler can carry on a war. Mc- 
Kinley could do it; Aguinaldo could 
do it. But to decide what to do after 
the war is over will require all our 
wisdom. Thus far the President has 
not gone beyond the military stage of 
the problem—that is, the easiest. All 
that he has asked or promised, beyond 
military measures, has amounted to lit- 
tle more than “the polysyllabic art of 
saying nothing.” But now he must 
translate his vague generalities into 
clear-cut particulars. “The best and 
most extensive system of self-govern- 
ment which the Filipinos are capable 
of,” is one of his phrases. Well, how 
are we going to find out what that is? 
The American way has been to try and 
see. Cast the bantling on the rock. The 
way to self-government lies through 
self-government. To cure excesses of 
liberty, grant more liberty. Probably 
we are not up to that yet in the Philip- 
pines, but we must make a beginning, 
and obviously the only way to begin is 
to consult the Filipinos themselves. We 
are not speaking now in any abstract 
way about the consent of the governed. 
Call that an exploded doctrine, if you 
please; the practical fact remains that 
as a pure matter of business, as a way 
of taking the first step out of the bog, 
we cannot set up a government for the 
Filipinos without ascertaining their 


wishes in the premises. pf We have already pointed out the dan- 


Nobody really disputes this, yet how 
much it implies! It implies that the 
expression of Filipino public opinion 
must be as unfettered as the air. Re- 
straints and censorships must be strick- 
en off. It implies that, as speedily as 
possible, a body representative of the 
Filipino people shall be constituted, to 
become what Burke called the “vehicle 
and organ of public opinion.” If Bis- 
marck insisted upon having Deputies 
from Alsace and Lorraine given a free 
voice in the Reichstag, so as to let the 
Empire know what the majority of the 
people in the Reichsland thought and 
wanted, we cannot deny open and un- 
checked expression to the wishes of the 
Filipinos. Their national spirit must 
be cherished as the most precious thing 
in human government, according to 
Professor James. As Judge Taft is now 
promising the slaveholding and poly- 
gamous Mohammedans in the Sulu archi- 
pelago not to interfere in any way with 


their customs or religion, so we are 
bound, in the end, to assure the Fill- 
pinos that we mean to leave them to 
work out their own salvation. Who is 
there in this country to say them nay? 
Not President McKinley. He has been 
astute enough not to shut the door on 
that possibility. Not, we believe, the 
voice of the American people, when the 
mists of war are off their soul. The 
fact is, that the sound and convincing 
arguments for Philippine independence 
never had so good a chance of being 
listened to as precisely at this juncture; 
and those who have the Filipino cause 
at heart should press them, in season 
and out of season, with more energy 
and more hope than ever before. 








THE C1VIL SERVICE IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


“Four recent appointees to judicial 
positions in the Philippines sailed for 
Manila to-day on the transport Buford.” 
So ran a San Francisco dispatch of last 
week, apparently unimportant, yet not 
without very considerable significance. 
By whom were these men chosen? Un- 
der what power? Who judged of the 
necessity for their appointment, and 
who fixed their respective salaries? Was 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United States asked, as is re- 
quired by the Constitution when mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary are se- 
lected? These are some of the ques- 
tions which naturally suggest them- 
selves to any one of an inquiring turn 
of mind on reading such a dispatch. 
The judges in question were, we believe, 
chosen by virtue of the general war 
power of the President; but the power 
lodged in his hands by the Spooner 
amendment to the Army Bill is a mo- 
mentous one, as will steadily appear in 
the process of organizing a civil gov- 
ernment. 


ger to the Philippines from the fact 
that our civil service is not sufficiently 
well protected at home, or adequately 
organized, to administer government 
in distant countries under wholly al- 
tered conditions. But there are plainly 
still greater dangers to both the colo- 
nies and the home Government if the 
power of creating an unlimited number 
of places and of selecting their incum- 
bents is to rest in the hands of any 
one man or set of men. We therefore 
welcome the first annual report of the 
Philippine Civil-Service Commission, 
just published, which shows that a 
beginning has been made in the direc- 
tion of establishing a classified merit 
service, and we most emphatically urge 
its extension to include teachers and 
other important officials without delay. 
Wholly aside from the character of the 
men thus far selected, and with full 
recognition of the high standing and 





aims of Judge Taft and his associates, 
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the power of appointment of the civil 
Governor should be limited to the ut- 
most. If experience has taught the 
necessity of restricting the appointing 
power of the President, the case can- 
not be different with a civil Governor 
7,000 miles away from home, and prac- 
tically out of reach of criticism. 

We have already had not a few illus- 
trations of the abuse of the appointing 
power in connection with our island 
holdings, which demonstrate, beyond 
dispute, the necessity for defining and 
safeguarding the service at the earliest 
possible moment. In Cuba, for instance, 
we have had Neely, Rathbone, Thomp- 
son, and some minor defaulters to 
bring discredit upon the country. 
Moreover, with the Cuban Treasury to 
fall back upon, not a few sinecures have 
been created, and not a few indefensi- 
ble allowances have been granted. 
As examples we may cite the appoint- 
ment of an elderly native of New Hamp- 
shire to the unnecessary office of su- 
perintendent of public buildings in Ha- 
vana, the subvention of certain Cubans 
in the interest of the military govern- 
ment, and the giving of apartments 
in public buildings to army  offi- 
cers free of cost while they were draw- 
ing their usual allowances for quar- 
ters from the United States Treasury. 
The danger to the home civil service 
from unfit colonial appointments has 
already been significantly demonstrat- 
ed by the ease with which Senator Bev- 
eridge’s father-in-law was transferred 
to the classified service in the United 
States from Porto Rico, where he was ap- 
pointed without examination at an ad- 
vanced age. 

The guiding principle of the Philip- 
pine civil service should be that as few 
Americans as possible shall be appoint- 
ed to office. If this fails to commend 
itself to the spoilsmen, it is dictated by 
sound policy and prescribed by the ex- 
perience of other nations. Subject races, 
the world over, have wanted their own 
offices and officers, however contentedly 
they have regarded the protectorate over 
them. The German official in French- 
speaking Alsace-Lorraine was no more 
beloved after the province’s annexation 
in 1871 than was the English born and 
bred governmental officer in the Amer- 
ican colonies in 1776. The English 
were quick to recognize the soundness 
of this principle in Egypt. As Sir Al- 
fred Milner has pointed out, Lord 
Cromer’s great reforms were carried out 
by a mere handful of English officials, 
who trained to their needs their native 
subordinates, at first often hostile, as 
they carried on their work. In the army 
the reorganized Egyptian battalions, 
originally composed of the jetsam of 
two disorganized services, had but three 
or four English officers and sergeants 
to drill them and lead them into bat- 
tle. The English battalion commander 
could tell very little about the reliabili- 








ty of his native officers and men, but 
he made them trustworthy by trusting 
them, and, with insignificant lapses, the 
principle has long demonstrated its 
correctness in practice, both in tedious 
garrisons and in hand-to-hand conflicts 
with dervishes along the Nile. 

The policy of trusting the Filipinos 
and of inviting their coéperation by 
giving them responsibility cannot be 
initiated too soon. In the town and pro- 
vincial governments thus far created by 
the Philippine Commission, American 
officers have apparently formed a major- 
ity of the officials selected. Under the 
Army Law recently enacted, Filipinos 
are restricted to first and second lieu- 
tenancies in the Philippine regiments 
that were authorized. The restoration of 
peace gives the opportunity of following 
the wiser English example, both in the 
army and in civil life. ‘That the ad- 
visability of this is beginning to be 
recognized in the Philippines appears 
from the recommendation of the Civil- 
Service Board that natives should be 
advanced to posts held by Americans 
as fast as possible. The Philippine 
Commission, too, has wisely provided 
that soldiers in active service shall not 
become municipal officers, and has de- 
creed that after March 1, 1902, provin- 
cial officers shall be selected under the 
provisions of the Civi!-Service Act. It 
should have the hearty support of the 
Administration in these forward steps. 





THE MONEY MARKET AND THE 
TREASURY. 

The Financial Chronicle has some ap- 
propriate remarks on the present con- 
dition of the money market and the 
operations of the Treasury. It points 
out the fact that while money is grow- 
ing scarcer, and some small shipments 
of gold to Europe have recently been 
made, the Treasury has abstracted up- 
wards of $9,000,000 during the month 
of March, i. e., $9,000,000 more than its 
monthly expenses. 

The Secretary has been compelled to 
go into the market as a buyer of bonds 
to prevent an artificial stringency, al- 
though he had previously declared that 
he would not buy at present prices. 
There have been rumors in the Street 
that the fear of an artificial stringency 
here, arising from the Treasury drain, 
has produced actual stringency abroad, 
and interfered with some international 
negotiations of importance. Very like- 
ly the knowledge of this reflex action 
led Secretary Gage to change his mind 
and to buy $4,672,000 of the 4 per cents 
of 1907, in order to relieve the situa- 
tion and reduce his surplus. To avoid 
these ever-recurring disturbances of 
the market, the Chronicle suggests an 
amendment of the Sub-Treasury Law in 
this wise: 


“Let the amount of balance to be held 
in the Sub-Treasury be fixed by law, and 
all over that be daily or weekly put into de- 
pository banks to be checked out for the 





interest payments; or if those payments do 
not absorb it, to be paid out on bond pur- 
chases. An amendment to the law making 
all this obligatory on the Treasury De- 
partment would remove Sub-Treasury ac- 
ticn ever after from disturbing our money 
markets.” 


That the United States Treasury 
ought not to disturb the natural course 
of trade by withdrawing from business 
channels money which it does not need, 
is an accepted axiom in finance. No 
other national Government does so, nor 
do our own city and State governments. 
The ideal condition is that which ob- 
tains in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and all the lesser Gov- 
ernments of Europe. Their collections 
of taxes are deposited in banks which 
do a commercial business. The Gov- 
ernment’s deposits are treated like any 
other part of the daily intake. The 
bank keeps a reserve against all its 
liabilities, and uses the remainder of 
its cash for loans and discounts. In a 
country where this system obtains, the 
Government can never disturb the 
money market by its collections, since 
the public balances are just as much at 
the service of the community as those 
of private depositors. Such was our 
own system also from the beginning 
of the Government until 1840, when the 
Sub-Treasury Act was passed. This act 
was one of the consequences of the 
political quarrel between President 
Jackson and the Bank of the United 
States, which culminated in the removal 
of the Government’s deposits from that 
institution in 1834. 

Whatever may be thought of the mer- 
ite of that controversy, we can hardly 
expect that the discarded system, al- 
though the best one imaginable, can 
now be revived. Ideas have changed, 
old prejudices have become petrified, 
new conditions have arisen, to which 
we must conform in any attempt to 
cure the evil under consideration. The 
existing methods of getting rid of a 
Treasury surplus are: (1) by depos- 
iting it in national banks and requir- 
ing security from them in the shape of 
United States bonds; (2) by purchas- 
ing such bonds with the surplus money 
of the Treasury; (3) by anticipating 
payments of interest on the public debt. 
The first of these methods is the one 
oftenest resorted to. The Government's 
deposits in national banks are now in- 
creasing, and must continue to increase 
unless bond purchases are resumed. The 
latter remedy is open to the objection 
that speculators may corner the bond 
market and compel the Government to 
pay extortionate prices. Such practices 
have been witnessed in the past, and 
will certainly occur again if like con- 
ditions prevail. The third remedy is 
so limited in scope that it may be left 
out of the reckoning. Paying interest 
a month in advance only adjourns the 
crisis thirty days. It is not a remedy, 
Jai a postponement. 

Another remedy consists In such ay 
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adjustment of revenue to expenses that 
the one shall be no greater than the 
other. That would be an ideal condi- 
tion if it could be attained, but our 
yovernment has never been able to 
reach it. It was, in fact, the intention 
of Congress to realize it when that body 
passed the Tax-Reduction Bill, but at 
the last moment the River and Harbor 
Bill failed to become a law, and thus a 
large field of disbursement, for which 
estimates had been made, was removed, 
and the expected balance was lost. And 
now there is every prospect that the 
war expenditures in the Philippines 
will be greatly reduced; than which 
nothing can be more _ desirable. 
Human wisdom is not equal to 
the task of balancing the future 
income and expenditure of a govern- 
ment as large as ours and subject to so 
many vicissitudes. All that we can ex- 
pect is an approximation. For this we 
must depend upon estimates of the 
Treasury, and every Secretary will be 
under some mental bias. He will al- 
ways estimate for a surplus rather than 
a deficit. 

The change of law which the Chron- 
icle proposes does not seem to us ade- 
quate, although perhaps public opinion 
would not sanction a more radical one. 
It depends for its efficacy on the bond 
market exclusively. Whether the Trea- 
sury itself buys bonds to reduce its sur- 
plus, or whether the banks buy them 
and turn them over to the Treasury as 
security for money deposited with them, 
the remedy has its limits in the price 
of the bonds, and every million taken 
out of the market raises the price of 
the remainder by some small fraction. 
What is to be done when the last bond 
shall have been redeemed? 

Some people say that the clearing- 
houses ought to take the Treasury sur- 
plus and pay interest for the deposits, 
and divide the money among their mem- 
bers ratably, because the security of a 
clearing-house in any large city would 
be good without a deposit of bonds. If 


the banks were not obliged to buy and 
pledge low-interest bonds as security, 
they could afford to pay interest on the 


money deposited with them. This plan 
seems to be impracticable, since the 
clearing-house is not an incorporated 
company, but merely a voluntary asso- 
clation or committee, and hence could 
not be made responsible for deposits. 
Moreover, it would not be willing to as- 
sume such responsibility if it could, 
since the apportionment of deposits 
would lead to bickering and jealousy 
among the different members, which 
might disrupt the clearing-house itself. 
It might be possible, however, for a 
few large banks in each of the large 
cities of the Union to form an associa- 
tion among themselves of sufficient 
magnitude to furnish adequate security 
without bond deposits, so that the Gov- 
ernment could put its surplus money in 





their hands and receive the same rate 
of interest on its balances as is paid by 
city banks to country banks for their 
balances. This would be an approach 
to the system that prevails in the coun- 
tries of the Old World, and the nearest 
one, perhaps, that public opinion would 
sanction. 


ITALY AND THE ALLIANCES. 


If the rejoicings of the belligerent 
French press over the detachment of 
Italy from the Triple Alliance were not 
premature, we might begin to think of 
a curious swing backwards of the pen- 
dulum of history. A Franco-Italian al- 
liance now, or even the accession of 
Italy to the alliance between France 
and Russia, would carry us back to the 
time, fifty years ago, when the rela- 
tions between the French and Italians 
were those of almost rapturous friend- 
ship. Mrs. Browning has embalmed in 
her pcetry that “ecstasy of a newly de- 
livered impassioned land” with which 
Napoleon III., who “came to deliver 
Italy,” was greeted by her sons. It was 
not long, however, before the charlatan 
“liberator” threw off his mask of un- 
selfishness, and took Nice as the price 
of his humane interference. From the 
peace of Villafranca and the treaty of 
Zurich there dated a decided chilling 
of the Italian enthusiasm for France. 

But it was Bismarck, with his long- 
headed, cold-hearted diplomacy, who 
really determined the modern interna- 
tional relations of Italy. Before the 
war with Austria, he had ostentatiously 
cultivated Italian friendship, and this 
he cemented after Sadowa by bringing 
about the Austrian cession of Venetia 
to Italy. That done, he instantly be- 
gan to bend all his diplomacy to prepa- 
ration for the war with France, which 
to his marvellous eye was clearly in- 
evitable. While Von Roon was whet- 
ting the Prussian sword and Moltke 
making ready to wield it, Bismarck 
was plotting, with infinite craft and 
skill, the diplomatic isolation of France. 
He went all lengths to ingratiate him- 
self at Vienna, and in Austrian neu- 
trality reaped the fruits of the aston- 
ishing and far-sighted moderation with 
which he had insisted, in the teeth of 
the Prussian Generals and the King 
himself, upon dealing with the enemy 
left prostrate at Kéniggritz. He was 
after bigger game. He won over the 
Czar. He courted Spain. He main- 
tained his good understanding with 
Italy. When all was ready, he pointed 
out their quarry to the Prussian eagles, 
and France had to submit to their ter- 
rible swoop, friendless and alone, 

It was not only, however, to break 
down France's power of resistance that 
Bismarck pulled every diplomatic 
string; he must also draw her fangs for 
the future, must make her announced 
policy of revanche impossible. To this 





task he addressed his great powers im- 
mediately after the war with France, 
and Italy became steadily a more and 
more strategic piece in his game. In 
case of another war with France, Ital- 
ian friendship would mean for Ger- 
many 100,000 French troops immobile 
on the southern frontier. So the Chan- 
cellor proceeded to bind Rome to Ber- 
lin. He gave a Government subsidy to 
the St. Gothard tunnel, as if to empha- 
size the desire of the two nations to 
come into the closest touch. When the 
Three Emperors’ League was formed, 
Italy was invited to revolve about it as 
an important satellite. Later on, when 
the Czar, in indignation at the way in 
which Bismarck, as “honest broker’ at 
the Congress of Berlin, had allowed Rus- 
sia to be robbed of the spoils of her war 
with Turkey, threw himself into the 
arms of France, the Triple Alliance was 
the fertile Chancellor’s invention to 
meet the situation, and Italy proudly 
took her place alongside Austria and 
Germany as equal member of the Drei- 
bund. It is needless to detail the later 
occurrences which deepened the hos- 
tility between France and Italy. Tariff 
wars and the French aggression in North 
Africa turned the old Italian love for 
France into something like hate; and 
though there have been improved com- 
mercial relations of late, nothing has 
happened to make a Franco-lItalian al- 
liance seem either natural or likely. 

Why, then, has the French press, and 
a part of the Austrian, spoken of it as 
if it were already an accomplished fact? 
Why have the Chauvinists at Paris de- 
clared that the rendezvous of the Ital- 
ian and Russian fleets at Toulon would 
be another Kronstadt, only more signifi- 
cant? The sole known reason is that 
Italy has felt herself unjustly treated 
by the other members of the Triple Al- 
liance in the matter of commerce, Aus- 
tria has been legislating against Italian 
products. If the Agrarians have their 
way in Germany, Italian trade will be 
injured in that country, too. Call you 
this an alliance? Italy has angrily ask- 
ed this question, and has been osten- 
tatiously coquetting with France, with 
whom she already has a reciprocity 
treaty, and might easily get something 
better yet. But it seems clear from 
the latest dispatches that Chancellor von 
Biilow has seen the point, and given the 
Italian Ministry such assurances that 
the little flurry will soon be over. 

Italy is certainly still in the Triple 
Alliance. It does not expire till 1903, 
and she has no real motive, unless it be 
trade arrangements, to withdraw. We 
often hear it said, it is true, that she 
finds the military burdens consequent 
upon the Dreibund too grievous to be 
borne. But there are two sides to this 
question. Italian expenditures on fleet 
and army have undoubtedly been heavy; 
but it may be questioned if the 
country was not in for them, al- 
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liance or no alliance. It was a flush and 
foolish time, when colonies were all the 
rage, and Italy would have had to be 
wiser than other nations if she had re- 
frained from going in for those costly 
toys. As it stands, the military burden 
of Italy foots up about $65,000,000 a year, 
while the interest on her public debt, 
which is really the crushing item, 
amounts to $130,000,000. But this debt 
was contracted irrespective of the Drei- 
bund. Moreover, the existing Italian 
Government is such a compound of 
heterogeneous materials, and promises 
so little to be stable, that it would hard- 
ly seem possible for it seriously to at- 
tempt any change in Italy’s internation- 
al status, or, indeed, for any foreign 
Power to think it worth while to nego- 
tiate with it to that end. 








LOST AIDS TO CONDUCT. 


In July, 1853, I steamed into the harbor of 
Smyrna upon one of the French Messageries. 
The place was in a state of great excite- 
ment, for it was reported that an American 
frigate which was lying there had just given 
an Austrian frigate, which was also in the 
harbor, exactly ten minutes in which to de- 
cide whether the captain would yield up a 
Hungarian who had claimed American na- 
tionality, and who had served in the war 
of ‘48 and ’49. The Austrian Consul-General 
had seized him on shore. An American cap- 
tain in those days had no occasion to seek 
instructions from the State Department; he 
knew on which side his country stood in a 
dispute about human freedom or human 
rights. This captain’s course was clear: he 
shotted his guns and called his crew to 
quarters. The following day we learned that 
the case had been settled by the surrender 
of the fugitive. The Austrian captain knew 
that the American would not ‘‘reason why”’; 
that his business was “‘to do or die.” 

There was then nobody in America finding 
excuses for tryanny or outrage in any quar- 
ter of the world, or sniffing round to see on 
which side there was money to be made in 
any question of humanity or justice. We 
sought out fugitives then, not for the pur- 
pose of surrendering them to their pursuers, 
but for the purpose of helping them. We 
stand to-day in the position in which King 
Bomba of Naples stood then, and we are 
as shy about aiding fugitives as the Aus- 
trians would then have been. 

I have just been reading the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco’s book on Italian 
character, consisting of a series of biograph- 
ical sketches of the leading Italians of those 
days. There is no decent man but must 
acknowledge the enormous moral elevation 
which a people derives from the contempla- 
tion of great examples of courage, patriot- 
ism, and persistence. Ricasoli, Ugo Bassi, 
and Nino Bixio could no longer be heroes of 
ours, however. We prefer Stephen B. Elkins 
or Gov. Tanner. Our hearts warm to a 
trickster like Funston, who betrays a fugi- 
tive in disguise. I call this a great moral 
descent, and I want to know who would call 
it anything else. 

I do not know where to find any nobler ex- 
amples of civic virtue than the men whose 
biographies this book furnishes, but it must 
not be supposed that the authoress confines 
herself to distinguished instances of this 





virtue. She has a thousand illustrations of 
the extent to which a people, even in the 
lowest grades, is elevated by a great cause. 
There is no depth in Italian society so low 
that it was not reached by the hopes and 
fears and ambitions of the Risorgimento of 
1849. The charcoal-burner’s pulse throbbed 
with the same emotion as that of Nino Bixio, 
who led Garibaldi’s “‘Thousand” in Sicily, 
and finally laid down his life that Italy 
might be great and free. 

We must not be supercilious about these 
things because we are a bigger nation. 
Mr. William Travers may have been 
right in saying that “he stuttered more 
in New York than he did in Baltimore, be- 
cause it was a bigger city,’ but this hardly 
applies to national greatness. There are cer- 
tain peoples whose fall we measure by the 
height from which they have descended, no 
matter how full their dinner-pail may be. 
One of the new things that have come into 
the world of late years, along with Expan- 
sion, is absorption in dinner-pails and in- 
sensibility to moral shame. The loss of 
shame among our public men is one of the 
saddest features of the time. Hitherto 
the sense of shame has happily stepped in 
to restrain ambition. It has scared men 
from doing things to which ambition would 
have prompted them. But we have lost even 
that. As long as we have a full dinner-pail, 
we care not what happens. 

King Bomba of Naples was very like “the 
revered McKinley.’’ Both were pious in 
their way; both claimed the right divine, as 
Palmerston said, ‘to govern wrong”; neither 
cared anything about the look of things, as 
long as the dinner-pail remained undisturb- 
ed; and neither was able to see any value 
in anything but the dinner-pail. 

The most remarkable thing in the Coun- 
tess Cesaresco’s book is the prominence as- 
signed to the promptings of the women, 
the mothers or daughters of the patriots. 
Nearly every one of those she mentions had 
a wife or a mother behind him who urged 
him ‘in Rome’s quarrel to spare neither 
limb nor life, nor son nor wife,” in the 
glorious struggle in which he was en- 
gaged. it is horrible to turn, as I have 
done, from the book which recalls such 
splendid self-sacrifice, to our newspaper ac- 
counts of the admiration of Funston’s aged 
mother for her son's falsehood and treach- 
ery, and of the way in which he won his 
promotion. Funston is another illustration 
of the absence of what is called honor from 
the aids enjoyed by the American soldier. 
His great object seems to be, in the accounts 
we have of his career, ‘“‘to get there,” no 
matter how. 

Among the warmest supporters of the Ad- 
ministration in its game of grab and greed 
are found women whose backing seems to 
have been given to the mere love of fight 
and of winning—the honor of the cause be- 
ing as little apparent to them as to the 
men. To some of the most thoughtful of 
them, war, as an antidote to Wall Street or 
to commercialism, seems a complete and 
high justification of the slaughter of a brave 
people, fighting for self-government, as we 
once fought ourselves. Supposing the sol- 
dier’s career to be superior to the club- 
man’s or to the capitalist’s, is not the 
school we have set up for their improve- 
ment too expensive—in human life, in moral 
standards—for women, at least, to advo- 
cate? When the standards of wives and 
mothers are thus lowered, then the race is 





indeed in danger. E. L. G. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MAZZINI 
AND KOSSUTH 
FLORENCE, March. 1901. 

Just as the volume of ‘Selected Writings of 
Joseph Mazzini,’ chosen by Carducci to form 
part of nis “Scholastic Library of Classical 
Authors,"” was ready for the press, we re- 
ceived from various friends whole series of 
letters from Mazzini, addressed to friends 
and fellow-workers after the failure of the 
Savoy expedition up to 1848, and others writ- 
ten after 1849 to fresh colleagues and new 
disciples who rallied to the republican flag 
during the defence of Venice and of Rome. 
Many of these last remafned faithful after 
the failure of the Milanese insurrection (Feb- 
ruary 6, 1853), nor gave in their adhesion to 
monarchy until after the peace of Villafran- 
ca, when Victor Emanuel, signing the treaty 
“for what concerns me," openly encouraged 
Garibaldi and the armies of Tuscany and the 
central provinces to fight the good fight and 
to keep the faith till unity should become an 
accomplished fact. Despite their monoto- 
nous reiteration of ‘‘the duty of action, the 
necessity of a war fund, the formation of 
plans destined to certain success’ which was 
never attained, all these letters (and there 
are hundreds) are interesting as they elucl- 
date the various stages of Italian revolution- 
ary history. We select from those written 
between 1853-7 a few that shed new light on 
“the parting of the ways 

The Italians—suffering more cruelly than 


" 


ever before 1848 from Austrian ven 
geance in Venetian Lombardy, from the 
atrocities which she compelled her sub- 
ordinates to perpetrate in the duchies 


and in the Papal States, only equalled by the 
infamies of King Bomba and by the French- 
protected Pope—though united in their re- 
solve to throw off the yoke of their oppres- 
sors, were divided as to the methods best 
adapted to insure success. The Moderates 
pointed to Piedmont, where the tricolor still 
floated and the Constitution was maintained, 
where the press was comparatively free, and 
electoral suffrage, if restricted, respected; 
where exiles from every enslaved province 
found an asylum, and where a policy of civil 
versus ecclesiastical rule was frankly ini- 
tiated. The Liberals, never insisting on the 
republican form of government, but solely on 
independence and unity, maintained that 
Piedmont could not initiate a war against 
Austria without bringing all the Powers of 
Europe to the rescue of that mainstay of 
despotism; that only insurrection of all the 
oppressed nationalities could dissolve her 
heterogeneous empire; that, once Lombardy 
in arms, Piedmont must take up the gauntlet 
or perish. They freely admitted that the 
young King had not allowed the sword un- 
girt by Charles Albert on the battlefleld of 
Novara to rust there; that the care bestowed 
on his smail but thoroughly organized and 
well-disciplined army betokened his inten- 
tion to unsheathe it at the first propitious 
moment. ‘‘Hasten that moment, prepare the 
opportunity,” was the burden of Mazzini’s 
song from the hour when the crime of the 
24 of December had at last destroyed the il- 
lusion that the initiative of republican France 
would relight the revolutionary fire in Eu- 
rope. 

Unfortunately, the discovery of the con- 
spiracy which embraced the entire Man 
tuan province, resulting in the execution of 
the flower of the conspirators and the total 
failure of the popular insurrection in Milan, 
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dealt a fatal blow to the hopes of the Lib- 
erals, while the protests of the Sardinian 
Government against the sequestration by 
Austria of the property of the exiles who had 
become naturalized citizens, attracted their 
attention to the little province at the foot of 
the Alps, where, unobserved at first,a strong, 
fresh hand had seized the helm, determined 
to guide the Piedmontese bark to its desired 
haven, and to take the wind out of the sails 
of any and all craft trying to join company 
and steer for more distant and, as the new 
pilot deemed, unattainable ports. Cavour— 
who had abandoned the stanch old Right of 
Revel and La Margherita and entered into al- 
liance with Rattazzi, the leader of the Lib- 
erals in Piedmont, not aiming or pretending 
to aim at Italian unity, but to oust Austria 
from Venetian Lombardy and launch Pied- 
mont down the Po to the Adriatic—from the 
hour that Louis Napoleon crushed revolution 
in France, saw in the future Emperor at 
once a patron and an ally, and at the same 
time recognized in Mazzini a formidable an- 
tagonist to be confronted, attacked, and ut- 
terly vanquished. 

From the moment when the Eastern Ques- 
tion appeared on the horizon, Mazzini’s one 
idea was to arouse betimes the nationalities 
against Austria when France and England 
should be unable to assist her, never doubt- 
ing that Piedmont, with her army, would 
cross the Ticino to follow up the victory. 
Cavour, on the contrary, was determined to 
prevent all and any popular insurrection, 
and to send Piedmontese troops to fight along 
with France and England, even if Austria 
was their ally, and no matter what course 
the war might assume, expecting thus to se- 
cure the alliance of France in the future in 
the furtherance of his provincial schemes 
and in the total suppression of the revo- 
lutionary element. 

During the year 1853, Mazzini sojourned 
on or near the Lombard frontier, and at the 
close of the year wrote to his chief con- 
fidant in Genoa: ‘‘War grows each day more 
probable; it is inevitable. The republican 
party of every gradation ought to unite in 
one single purpose, assume the initiative, 
and save the country from foreign, dynastic, 
and domestic intrigues.”” And, on the 18th 
of January, 1854: ‘The English Government, 
deeming the war inevitable, aware that Aus- 
tria is on Russia’s side, would gladly see 
her harassed by Italian and Hungarian in- 
surrections. The English Government is 
trying to induce Piedmont to side with it 
against Russia, and would deprecate any 
revolutionary attempt. Therefore, let us 
take time by the forelock. Hungary will 
not fail to second an initiative on our part.” 
In this assertion he was supported by Kos- 
suth, who, on his return from the United 
States, where he did not obtain the million 
dollars which he had been led to expect, and 
which, perhaps, he might have secured from 
the true lovers of liberty if he had not kept 
persistent silence on the question of slavery, 
was, nevertheless, convinced that the Amer- 
icans would espouse the cause of oppressed 
nationalities in Europe. At a banquet giv- 
en by Sanders, the United States Consul in 
London, to Kossuth, Mazzini, and Ledru- 
Rollin, the alliance between the United 
States and the federation of the free states 
of Europe was proclaimed On the 16th of 
February, 1854, Kossuth writes to Mazzini: 

“Now is our opportunity. The war in the 
East offers us an occasion to liberate our coun- 
tries, as Austria must take sides. We can 
initiate a national movement only from the 





Turkish frontier, and how can we open out a 
path from Turkey until Austria is engaged 
elsewhere? A_ successful revolution in Italy 
would be followed by Hungary; thus Austria 
would be unable to send reinforcements. But 
we must wait till France and England are en- 
gaged with Russia. Austria will be placed be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma. If she joins 
the allies, I shall hoist the flag in Hungary, 
you in Italy; if she maintains an armed neu- 
trality, then we must both act in Italy, but 
we must wait till the situation is clearly de- 
lineated.”’ 


On the 19th of April, France and England 
bound themselves to maintain the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, and invited other 
Powers to join them. Austria, interrogated, 
meade answer that she could take no part 
unless she received solid guarantees for the 
security of her Italian provinces; one of 
these guarantees being the occupation of 
Alexandria. Lord Clarendon, who had great 
hopes of securing a contingent of Pied- 
montese troops to serve under English gen- 
erals, refused to entertain the proposition. 
But Cavour was already in communication 
with Napoleon’s diplomatic agents. The 
King scouted the idea of his troops acting 
as mercenaries, but, enthusiastic for his 
army to win its spurs, declared that he 
would send his own brother to command the 
troops. All waited to see what Austria 
would really do. None of these pourparlers 
escaped Mazzini, whose one object was to at- 
tack the Austrians in front and in flank, 
and thus force Piedmont to follow suit: 

“‘Piero,’’ he writes, on the 23d of April to Ci- 
roni, from the Swiss frontier, ‘‘a line to-day, a 
handshake to-morrow, but silence as to my 
whereabouts. If we do not act to-day, we 
deserve to remain enslaved fer another hun- 
dred years. My gorge rises to see our repub- 
licans diplomatize—‘Wait till Austria unmasks,’ 
etc. The hour has struck; for Hungary it is 
passed—the Austrians are concentrated on her 
frontier, and she can now only follow. It will 
pass for us if we halt. Austria, isolated, sus- 
pected, hated for her neutrality, is less to be 
feared to-day than when she may ally herself 
with the Western Powers, even if she does so 
in bad faith, remaining inactive.’’ 


On the 17th of February he writes: 

“Scipione Pistrucci is dead, dying without 
seeing the dawn. With him I lose the last 
of the first friends who bound themselves to our 
work and kept faithful to the end. Others live, 
but have abandoned their faith. None loved 
their country with his pure, intense, and con- 
stant devotion, none are left to love me as he 
did. He was doomed to die, but it was my 
dream that he would die in Italy. His mother, 
sister, wife, and child, driven out of Lombardy, 
are in Locarno, crushed with sorrow and desti- 
tute. Patience! We must carry on the work 
of the martyrs, bear their cross with our own. 
In Rome all goes well as yet.’’ 


But in Rome all went ill instead. The 
plans of the Roman conspirators were dis- 
covered, the prisons filled, ‘““Marco” (alias 
Giuseppe Petroni) immured in the dungeon 
of Pagliano, there to live his death in life 
till the Italian troops, entering by the breach 
in Porta Pia, liberated him and his fellow- 
prisoners in 1870, when Mazzini was im- 
prisoned in Gaeta. 

Daniel Manin, ex-dictator of republican 
Venice, threw the vast weight of his in- 
fluence into the balance, saying to the House 
of Savoy: ‘Make Italy and we are with you; 
if not, not,’’ and to the Constitutionalists: 
“Think of creating an Italy, not of enlarging 
Piedmont. Be Italians, not municipalists, 
and I am with you. I, a Republican, plant 
the unifying flag; who wills a United Italy, 





let him rally to and defend it, and Italy will 
be.”* Giorgio Pallavicino, the martyr of the 
Spielberg, acclaimed Manin, and the aristo- 
cratic element of the Lombard emigration 
rallied to the new flag. 

Mazzini made no question of the republi- 
can flag, but said with truth: “‘Cayour has 
no belief in or wish for unity; he supports 
the party of Murat in Naples.” This fact 
ascertained, loud were the protests of Manin 
and of all the patriotic exiles of Naples and 
Sicily. In Genoa a military committee, com- 
posed of Bertani, Medici, Cosenz, Pisacane, 
agreed with Mazzini that Piedmont would 
never take the initiative, but disagreed with 
him as to the wisdom of forcing on an iso- 
lated movement in any single city. The 
arrest and execution of Fortunato Calvi led 
to the failure of an attempt in Udine; the 
arrest and imprisonment of Felice Orsini 
frustrated another attempt. But Mazzini’s 
hopes were centred in Garibaldi, who had 
visited him in London in 1853 on his return 
from the United States, stanch as ever and 
ready for any opportunity to unsheath his 
sword. Garibaldi affirmed his intention to 
head any attempt to free the peninsula with- 
out regard to the flag, republican or monar- 
chical, if only the aim was unity. And he 
was on the point of going to attempt the 
freedom of the Bourbon prisoners prepared 
by Sir James Hudson, Panizzi, and Bertani, 
when the steamer chartered for the purpose 
foundered. Again, he was starting to head 
a Sicilian insurrection when the leaders, 
Baron Bentivegna and Spinuzzi, were ar- 
rested and shot. At the same time he open- 
ly approved the participation of the Pied- 
montese army in the Crimean war though 
all the party cf action, save Carlo Cattaneo, 
disapproved, because Austria had joined the 
Western alliance. Speaking to a number of 
youths who gathered under his windows at 
Valeggio, he reminded them “‘that Piedmont 
was the guardian of the Alps; that Italians 
of all the provinces were ready to rally 
round the glorious flag that floated above 
them; and that he was ready to lead them 
under its colors.’”’ This speech was severely 
criticised by the Mazzinian newspapers. 
Garibaldi, indignant, challenged the editor 
of the Italia del Popolo, and chose Cosenz 
and Medici for his seconds. Savi secured 
Bixio and Regnati. But the seconds were 
averse to such a fratricidal duel; a jury was 
chosen, with Admiral Mameli, father of the 
soldier-poet Goffredo, and the duel was 
averted, but the affair sowed fresh di- 
visions between the Garibaldians and Maz- 
zinians, to the benefit of the “lucky third’”’ 
Piedmont. 

Notwithstanding Kossuth’s open dis- 
avowal of his participation in the abortive 
revolution of February, 1853, in Milan, his 
denial of his own proclamation to the Hun- 
garian troops serving then in the Austrian 
army, Mazzini, in his total self-abnegation, 
set down his defalcation “to a moment of 
weakness,” to his belief in the necessity of 
maintaining his prestige (naively expressed 
in his explanation that ‘‘a general must 
never fail’), and cordially accepted his re- 
newed offer of alliance when the Crimean 
war seemed to offer a common field for 
action against Austria, whose persistent 
neutrality so disgusted France and England 
that an attack on her by revolutionary 
forces would not assuredly have brought 
them to the rescue. The subjoined letter, 
entirely in Kossuth’s handwriting, we give 
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in the original French (16th of March, 
1855): 
“A Mazzim: 

“Cher ami! Je ne sais pas si vous vous rappelez 
le fait, comment au commencement des complica- 
tions en l’Orient, le gouvernement turc a beaucoup 
hésité de se mettre a la remorque de cette politique 
occidentale la quelle lui a mis l’Autriche sur le 
dos. Il balanca longtemps entre les nationalités 
et l'Autriche. Mais ce qui l'a décidé dans le choix, 
c'est ce que nous ne pouvions pas lui donner des 
garanties satisfaisantes que l'Italie et la Hongrie 
soient assez décidées d’agir de maniére A laisser 
espérer qu’elles paralyseront |’ Autriche. 

* A toutes mes protestations les turcs n‘avaient 
que la réponse, ‘Mais d’un cété nous ne voyons 
aucune action sérieuse dans ces paysla’; de 
Vautre cédté, ‘Nous savons que ni vous ni Mazzini 
vous ne recevez point méme autant d'aide financiére 
qu'il vous faudrait pour vos préparatifs. Et ce 
n'est point rassurant A coup sir. Nous ne pouvons 
pas courir le risque de nous attirer l’Autriche sur 
les bras sans la certitude qui I’Italie et la Hongrie 
la paralyseront.’ 

“Voila donc une précieuse occasion manquée en 
suite de inaction. Qui ne donne signe de vie est 
censé mort; nous sommes donc parfaitement d’ac- 
cord sur le besoin d'action. Le parti se suicide en 
n’agissant pas; il détruit toute confiance dans les 
peuples sur ses forces, sur son astivité,sur sa vitalité 
s'il laisse passer une occasion telle que celle-ci. Mais 
ot agir? La est la question. II n'y a que deux 
points pour le moment: ce sont Paris, Italie. Vous 
savez l'état de Paris. Vous savez le mécontente- 
ment qui y grandit. Une défaite en Crimée, un 
incident de toute autre genre, peut y déterminer 
l’explosion; mais un événement extérieur le pour- 
rait aussi, et si les nationalités le peuvent, elles ne 
devraient pas attendre. Parmi les nationalités, c’est 
la votre dont la situation est la plus avantageuse A 
Vaction ce moment-ci. Et la trahison de la Maison 
de Savoie (parceque c’est une trahison au point de 
vue italien que cette alliance avec |’Autriche) au- 
rait dai disillusionner tous ceux qui attendaient 
Vindépendance de I'Italie d'une banniére royale. Je 
crois que jusqu’éa ce moment I'Italie ne pouvait 
beaucoup compter sur le Piémont pour les premiers 
moments de Il'action, quoique en cas de succés il 
aurait suivi; mais 4 présent c’est différent. Il me 
semble que Génes ne mériterait pas la gloire du 
passé si elle laissait 6chapper cette occasion d'agir. 
J’attends presque de la voir briguer l"honneur de 
Vinitiative de l’indépendance de I'Italie républi- 
caine. 

“ En tout cas, c’est mon avis que I'Italie devrait 
agir et nous donner le signal si elle le peut. Une 
jnsurrection sérieuse nationale en Italie qui 
promette des chances, et la Hongrie suivra, p’en 
doutez pas. Mais l’initiative lui est impossible, 
vu sa position géographique, stratégiquement 
inabordable pour y amener des armes, etc. (la 
Turquie m’étant fermée et la Valachie occupée par 
l'Autriche). Vous-méme vous hésiteriez a lui 
donner le conseil d’initiative. La concentration de 
presque toute l’armée autrichienne pése sur elle, 
et sans une grande impulsion morale lui venant du 
dehors, l'appeler 4 se soulever, elle seule et pre- 
miére, aurait l’air de l'appeler au martyre. Cette 
grande impulsion doit lui venir de Paris ou bien 
d’une insurrection italienne, de l’insurrection des 
troupes hongroises qui sont en Italie, et de ma 
présence a leur téte. 

*Donnez nous une insurrection grande, natiunale, 
italienne, et vous aurez la Hongrie. Donnez-moi 
un point d’appui qui me donne la possibilité de 
faire appel aux troupes hongroises en Italie de se 
ranger autour ‘de moi, en leur présentant des 
chances de succés par le fait d’une insurrection na- 
tionale italienne capable de se maintenir, et vous 
m’aurez: vous savez mes engagements, je les main- 
tiendrai. La _ position de l’Autriche vous est 
favorable. Vous n’avez a faire qu'd une compara- 
tivement faible portion de ses forces. Et Bona- 
parte lui méme ne lui pourrait donner des renforts, 
ce moment-ci. Il n’y a que de recrues. Sa seule 
armée se perd dans la Crimée. Et les troupes de 
l’Autriche, engagés aujourd'hui Join, le seront bien 
plus encore lorsque les mouvements iniérieurs au- 
ront répondu aux votres. La crainte de ces mouve- 
menté a elle seule retient |l'Autriche ala place od 
ses forces sqnt concentrées loin de I'Italie. 








* Puissent vos compatriotes écouter votre voix. 
Le moment est précieux, qu'ils le saississent. En 
le laissant passer, et si par hasard une paix est 
b&clée, nous aurons a le regretter, et & supporter 
peut-étre dix ans de plus de martyre et de honte. 

“Adieu. Votre frare de cceur et d’ime, 

“L. Kossvts.” 


Once again a regular expedition was pre- 
pared. To give an idea of one of the hun- 
dreds of letters written by Mazzini, each ina 
different cipher, we subjoin one to Nicola 
Ferrari, a devoted henchman to his death in 
August, 1855: 

“Sanmarino is important strategically, pre- 
sents facilities, has some precious material, 
some hundreds of muskets in the magazines of 
the city; then, in the small castle of Serra- 


valle, there are the arms of a company of 


sharp-shooters. In 1849 the Roman legion sold 
their arms and the country is full of them; a 
thousand might be requisitioned. The city has 
no police, a brigadier without a brigade; at 
night the gates are closed and the key left 
with the porter; the other entrances are not 
guarded, the mountain roads are easy. Rimi- 
ni has a carriage-road; paths lead thither from 
Cesina, Savignano, Santarcangelo, passing by 
Verucchio, which is always fordable. One 
night is sufficient to gain Pesaro from Cesena. 
Bands of youths arriving in the suburbs under 
the rocks should leave a detachment to collect 
arms. Look out that none leave the city, which 
they must enter at dawn. 

“A detachment must start from Rimini, sur- 
prise, during the night, the company that is in 
Serravalle, keep them prisoners, requisition 
arms, send tidings to the chief of the expedi- 
tion. In 48 hours all the arms in city and 
country ought to be collected. The volunteers 
armed, they must carry rations for three days. 
From San Marino by Saint’ Angelo in Vado it is 
easy to seize the pass of the Apennines, go on 
to Sepolcro, Loreto, menace Arezzo, occupy the 
postal road of Tuscany which joins that of 
Rome in Foligno, and execute several! other op- 
erations equally important. The commander 
of the company in Serravalle is a foe, but a 
proprietor of the same name is ours. In the 
same city Giuliano Belluzzi and other Tuscans, 
who were officers in Rome, are also ours. Mind 
the name Giuliano, as there is another Belluzzi 
who must be arrested instantly,’’ etc., etc. 


For the Duce of a special expedition 
Mazzini counted on the infallible Bixio, 
when he was warned that “Nino,” madly 
enamoured, was on the point of marriage, 
and that his departure from Genoa was not 
to be hoped for. Mazzini writes July 15, 
1854, to Nino Bixio: 


“I know that you have been informed of my 
plans and of my intention to summon you, and 
that you have answered, ‘I cannot.’ Friends of 
20 years, military men on whom Italy has a 
right to count, fail in their duty and sink into 
sloth. Shall we also betray our country and 
the people who call upon their chiefs? Oh 
friend of mine, friend of Goffredo, will you 
also abandon them? You have pledged your 
word, you are about to enter into sacred ties, 
I know. But wherein does this hinder you? 
How? Are not husbands Italians? Liberty, 
country, the well-being, the honour of Italy, 
are these confided to celibates only? Does love 
become slavery? Duty, religion, are they to be 
left to those who do not love? You will become 
a father, and do not seek to give a country 
to your children? 

“These thoughts would drive me into skepti- 
cism, into atheism, in these last days of life. 
So, what was sacred to you yesterday was so 
only at a given time in given circumstances? 
Love of country ends because you love a wo- 
man, because she loves you? I have always 
held that love consecrates us anew to duty, to 
virtue; that, loving, we grow better. I too have 
loved—nay, despite my gray hairs, I still love 
and am beloved. But if I thought that love 
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would make me less active in duty towards my 
country, I would tear that love from my breast. 
Listen. I do not ask of you to leave Genoa 
now, nor until events shall make your ab- 
sence a serious duty. If Genoa should rise 
up in the name of Italy, could you, because you 
are married, refrain from quitting your house 
and fighting with your friends? Nino, to.e is 
impossible, you cannot affirm its possibility. 
Well, I only ask you to act with me when the 
summons comes from the centre or from else- 
where. Then indeed you must come to lead 
an expedition because, of all I know and trust, 
you are the one to guide it to victory. Let 
me know only that I can count on you ata 
given day, a given hour, and I will not ask 


you to leave Genoa to prepare for action—but 
only to act. If you refuse this, I have but to 
bow my head and say; ‘Another son lost to 


Italy.’ Your friend Josepu."’ 


What Nino’s answer would have been had 
any insurrection broken out in Italy, can 
only be judged from the fact that never once 
was he absent from the roll-call. 1859. 1860, 
1866, 1870 all saw him in the van. In 1857, 
when the Pisacane expedition to Naples end- 
ed in the massacre of Sapri, Bixio was on 
the high seas, and that ‘failure’ was Maz- 
zini’s last revolutionary attempt. The long, 
keenly fought duel was over; Cavour had 
conquered. Italy, which had halted so long 
at the parting of the ways, followed the 
victor and his imperial ally, and went in for 
monarchical unity. Unity at least was saved, 
and Mazzini had a bitter Pisgah view of 
what was not his promised land! J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 





EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG THE COL- 
ORED PEOPLE OF ST. LOUIS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As you have from time to time re- 
ferred in the Nation to the subject of the 
possibilities of educational work among the 
colored people, it may be of interest to 
your readers to be told of an experiment 
in this direction made this last season for 
the first time in the city of St. Louis. 
In connection with efforts here in past years 
to have educational lecture courses more 
especially for the wage-earning classes of 
the community, it struck me as worth while 
to make the test with the more enlight- 
ened elements of the large colored popula- 
tion. Scarcely any one to whom I broach- 
ed the matter gave me encouragement 
with regard to it, thinking somehow the 
plan would not work. I called together a 
small committee of these people and talked 
the matter over with them. They were some- 
what dubious in regard to it, explaining 
that they were divided up by lodges, se- 
cret societies, and churches of many kinds, 
and they felt quite uncertain as to the au- 
diences they could promise, or as to whether 
the expenses could be covered. But they 
were ready to go ahead and give it a trial. 

A course of eight lectures was arranged 
for, dealing with the subject of “America 
and American History,” and the lecturers 
came from some of the ablest and most 
representative white citizens of St. Louis, 
including two or three of the foremost law- 
yers and several teachers or professors 
from the Washington University. The even- 
ing was divided into two parts, and for the 
opening there was a “Practical Talk’ of 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour by some one 
of the well-known and prominent white cler- 
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gy of the city, including one Roman Catholic, 
a Congregationalist, a Jewish rabbi, the 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, a Pres- 
byterian, and a Unitarian. Nearly all these 
persons consented with alacrity to do the 
work assigned to them—of course without 
remuneration. The chief difficulty, per- 
haps, was in getting all the clergy who 
were asked. One or two of the “swells” 
from this profession looked askance and 
were inclined to hold aloof. 

We had a “Committee of Forty,” made 
up from the colored people, to take charge 
of the practical arrangements and to dis- 
pose of a twenty-five-cent course ticket in 
order to cover the necessary expenses. The 
lectures were all illustrated, but were 
emphatically educational and most in- 
structive to any class of persons. ‘They 
were given on Saturday evenings in 
the winter, and the hall selected for the 


purpose would accommodate about 200 peo-. 


ple. To the surprise of many persons the 
effort proved a phenomenal success. After 
considerable experience in this city in ar- 
ranging educational work for almost every 
class of persons and of every grade, it 
struck me that no effort ever put forthinthis 
direction had gone on as smoothly and held 
out so well as in this particular instance. 
Again and again the hall was crowded to the 
doors. More than once there were twenty- 


five or thirty grown men standing, for lack. 
of seats, an hour and a half listening to. 


the “Practical Talk’ of the clergyman and 


the lecture which followed. Two or three: 


evenings when it was stormy the hall seem- 
ed almost as full as ever. The people were 
pleased and delighted in the extreme. They 
felt somehow as if a peculiar honor had been 
shown to them, and as if at last for the 
first time the same kind of privileges were 
given to them which were offered to other 
people. Usually, with such lecture courses, 
there is enthusiasm at the start, and the 
attendance plays out toward the end, after 
the novelty has worn off. But this does not 
seem to have been the case in the in- 
stance I am speaking of, and the people 
now, I think, are looking forward with 
eagerness to another similar course the fol- 
lowing winter. They have assured me that 
they could have placed 800 or 1,000 tick- 
ets as easily as 400. 
lay in the smallness of the size of the hall. 


The only trouble. 


Yet these lectures would have been in-. 


structive and educational to any average 
citizen of the United States. . 

I mention this because it has been, as far 
as I know, the only experiment ever tried in 
this direction in St. Louis, and went con: 
trary, I fancy, to the expectations of a great 
many people. It proved to my mind as an 
educator conclusively that the time has 
come when we dare not class the whole 
colored race as all of one type, but must 
recognize that the game grades exist among 
them as among white citizens; that they too 
have elements wishing to improve them- 
selves and continue to educate themselves 
throughout life; and that the gradations of 
character as well as possibilities for intel- 
lectual culture are the same with them as 
with white people. 

Another striking instance of the same 
kind has come under my experience and ob- 
servation this last winter, also in St. Louis. 
A representative from a group of twenty- 
five colored adult women came to me, ask- 
ing whether I could arrange some kind of 
study work for them and secure a compe- 
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tent leader. This demand was spontaneous, 
coming wholly from themselves. I proposed 
a course of lectures on the “History of 
Painting” for them, and was able to secure 
a very competent leader, well-equipped for 
the work, from the best art talent of St. 
Louis. Oddly enough, the greatest difficulty 
came in being able to get a hall or meet- 
ing-place for them. At last, however, 
a suitable one was found, and this class has 
been doing, the teacher assures me, most 
satisfactory work. They have been faithful 
in their attendance, keen in their observa- 
tions, and eager to do the reading assigned 
them. The teacher has had reason to be 
proud of the class and the serious work 
which has been done by them. It was prob- 
ably as good work and as thoroughly car- 
ried out as anything undertaken by the most 
educated women of the white citizens of our 
community. It is not to be supposed, of 
course, that this represents the average. I 
cite the instance only to show that the time 
has come when we must use discrimination 
and cease to talk of the colored people as if 
they were all of one kind. This educational 
experiment has worked to the contrary—at 
least in St. Louis. WALTER L. SHELDON. 


4065 Detmar AVE., St. Louis, Mo., 
April 2, 1901. 





MAN ALWAYS FIT FOR FREEDOM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: An answer to the imperialistic con- 
tention that the United States Government 
must not take its hand off of Cuba because 
that island is not yet ready for independence, 
is tersely given in the following paragraph 
' from Macaulay’s essay on Milton: 

“Many politicians of our time are in the 
habit of laying it down as a self-evident 
proposition, that no people ought to be 
free until they are fit to use their freedom. 
The maxim is worthy of the fool in the 
old story, who resolved not to go into the 
water until he had learned to swim. If men 


¥ are to wait for liberty till they become wise 


and good in slavery, they may indeed wait 
for ever.” 


The politicians of our time seem not to 
| have advanced much beyond those of 1825. 


G8. 
April 1, 1901. 





GARNETT’S ANTHOLOGY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the International Monthly for 
April there is an advertisement of Dr. Rich- 
ard Garnett’s ‘Anthology,’ which reads thus: 

“One of the principal features of the An- 
| thology is the unique arrangement, which is 
Dr. Garnett’s idea, known as the Chrono- 
logical and Historical Arrangement.” 

The principal feature of the ‘International 
Library,’’ of which the ‘Anthology’ is an en- 
largement, was the chronological and topical 
arrangement of the various excerpts, For 
instance, the episode of Odysseus’s visit to 
the Phaiakians was preceded by Matthew 
Arnold's essay on the translation of Homer, 
and followed by poems and other selections 
that seemed to be apropos. When I saw 
that the publisher attributed to Dr. Garnett 
this arrangement of material, which I had 
supposed was original with myself, I wrote 
and asked him if it were so, and I immediate- 
ly received a most courteous letter from 
him, absolutely disclaiming any wish to pose 





as the originator of this arrangement. It 





seems only fair to call attention to this mat- 
ter in the interest of truth. 
Faithfully yours, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
New York, April 1, 1901. 








Notes. 


The Oxford University Press (New York: 
H. Frowde) will soon publish an historical 
essay long in preparation by Prof. J. Earle, 
‘The Alfred Jewel,’ with a map and many 
illustrations, some colored; ‘Legislative 
Methods and Forms,’ by Sir Courtenay Il- 
bert, Parliamentary Counsel to the Trea- 
sury; ‘The Relations of Geography and His- 
tory,’ by the Rev. H. B..George; and a new 
‘School History of England,’ the joint work 
of several teachers. 

Forthcoming from Longmans, Green & Co. 
are ‘My Experiences of the Boer War,’ from 
the German of Adalbert Count Sternberg; 
‘Notes on Reconnoitring in South Africa; 
Boer War, 1899-1900’; ‘Abyssinia: Through 
the Lion-Land to the Court of the Lion of 
Judah,’ by Herbert Vivian; ‘Occasional Es- 
says on Native South Indian Life,’ by Stan- 
ley P. Rice; ‘In Tibet and Chinese Turkes- 
tan,’ a record of three years’ exploration, by 
Capt. H. H. P. Deasy; ‘The Wildfowler in 
Scotland,’ by John Guille Millais; ‘Old Cot- 
tages and Farmhouses in Kent and Sussex,’ 
by W. Galsworthy Davie; ‘Studies in Peer- 
age and Family History,’ by J. Horace 
Round; and ‘Some Records of the Later 
Life of Harriet, Countess Granville,’ by 
her granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. Oldfield. 

Further announcements from Macmillan 
Co. are an English translation of a timely 
address by Chancellor Riimelin of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, on ‘The Relation be- 
tween Politics and the Moral Law’; ‘The 
New Basis of Geography,’ by Jacques W. 
Redway; and ‘A Short History of Germany,’ 
by Ernest F. Henderson. 

Among D. Appleton & Co.’s announce- 
ments for April we note ‘The Woman’s Book 
of Sports,’ by J. Parmly Paret, thoroughly 
illustrated with full-page half-tones from 
instantaneous photographs; ‘The Play of 
Man,’ by Prof. Karl Groos, translated by 
Elizabeth L. Baldwin; and ‘The Spanish 
People,’ by Martin A. S. Hume. 

“Pioneer Towns of America’”’ is the title 
of a new historic series undertaken by T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., beginning with the ‘Story 
of Old Falmouth [Portland]’ and the ‘Story 
of Pemaquid.’ The same firm will issue 
Forman’s edition of Keats in a handy vol- 
ume, 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, announce 
the immediate publication of ‘Theology at the 
Dawn of the Twentieth Century,’ a sym- 
posium of original essays by many eminent 
theologians and laymen of both England and 
America (forty-six in number), grouped un- 
der twenty-nine main titles, and edited by 
the Rev. J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D., of Balti- 
more, 

If sufficient support can be assured, Mr. 
James Warrington, No. 203 Walnut Place, 
Philadelphia, will publish a facsimile of 
Beissel’s Treatise on Music which forms a 
preface to the ‘Turtel Taube’ bearing the 
Ephrata imprint of 1747. A competent 





English translation will face each page of 
the facsimile, and the treatise will be an- 
notated by Mr. Warrington. The book, a 
foolscap quarto, will be sold, to subscribers 
only, in two editions. It will be the pre- 
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cursor of similar antiquarian musical repro- 
ductions. 

The announcement has just been made by 
a committee of American anthropologists, of 
which Mr. F. W. Hodge, Managing Editor of 
the American Anthropologist, is Secretary, 
of the proposed publication by a leading New 
York house of a handsome illustrated vol- 
ume containing more than thirty folk-tales 
which were recorded and translated by the 
late Frank Hamilton Cushing during his 
long and intimate association with the 
Zufii Indian tribe of New Mexico. The price 
of the work will be $3.50. Information and 
subscription blanks can be supplied by the 
Secretary, whose address is Washington, 
mp 

Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, jr., has written of 
Father Hecker in Small, Maynard & Co.’s 
series of ‘“‘Beacon Biographies’’—beautiful 
little books with one defect, the extreme 
narrowness of the inner margins. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine how Mr. Sedgwick’s sketch 
could have been better within the limits to 
which he was confined. The main interest 
of it inheres in the conflict in Father Heck- 
er’s mind between the traditional Roman 
Catholic ideals and those of the modern 
world, and there is no more important chap- 
ter than the last, which relates the for- 
tunes of Father Hecker’s ‘Americanism’’ 
since his death: its condemnation by the 
papal court, and the meek submission of 
Archbishop Ireland and other great ecclesi- 
astics who were enamored of Father Heck- 
er’s method—the argumentum ad hominem 
Americanum. As a help towards understand- 
ing the sainthood of former times, Father 
Hecker is of great value. Mr. Sedgwick 
writes unsmilingly even where, during 
Hecker’s novitiate, his brains were out with 
much fasting and yet he thought he had 
enough left to make a priest. Such were his 
rigors that ‘“‘his superiors marvelled at his 
stupidity, and his brethren deemed him a 
fool,’’ and it took weeks of hard labor to 
learn the Pater Noster. Perhaps the most 
amusing circumstance is his invitation to 
Thoreau to go with him on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, begging their way across Europe. 

Dean Slattery has made, and Longmans, 
Green & Co. have published, a good biog- 
raphy of Felix Reville Brunot, ‘‘A Civilian 
in the War for the Union and President of 
the First Board of Indian Commissioners.”’ 
Every clergyman of any prominence is 
pretty sure to arrive at a biography. Lay- 
men, however worthy, are less fortunate— 
if that is the right word. Mr. Brunot’s 
biography is on this account all the more 
welcome. It was worth while to write this 
story of a business man’s career, “‘to en- 
courage the others’’ in the best possible 
sense. He was a man of high character 
and great public spirit. ‘‘Wise men are not 
always wise,’’ and his unwisdom was mani- 
fested in his advocacy of a Christian amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. His judgment was habitually sound. 
He was a forerunner of Mr. Carnegie in 
Pittsburgh, a principal founder and bene- 
factor of the Mercantile Library of that 
city. During the Civil War he was an 
ardent and active patriot. His interest in 
the sick and wounded soldiers took him to 
the front, where he was arrested as an 
army surgeon and taken to Libby Prison. 
His experience there made him more effi- 
cient after his release on behalf of the 
Sanitary Commission. In his whole life no- 
thing was more creditable to him than his 





presentation and active support of the 
‘‘Brunot Resolutions,’ as they were rightly 
called, at the General Episcopal Conven- 
tion of 1862. Mild as those resolutions 
were in support of the Union and the war, 
they marked the highest point of loyalty to 
which the Episcopal Church attained. When 
the war was over, Mr. Brunot was one of 
those who sustained Horace Binney’s reso- 
lution rejoicing in the return of peace and 
the destruction of slavery; but he and his 
friends were voted down. Mr. Brunot’s 
service on the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners was highly honorable, and Dean 
Slattery does not exaggerate its influence 
on Indian affairs. 

From the University Press at Strassburg 
we receive Dr. William A. Dunn’s interesting 
inaugural dissertation on ‘Thomas De Quin- 
cey’s relation to German Literature and 
Philosophy.’ This is far from a _ typical 
“Einfluss” thesis, to be passed with the 
summary remark that the author knows lit- 
tle of De Quincey or of German literature 
and philosophy, but is strong on the ‘“re- 
lation.”” On the contrary, Dr. Dunn seems 
to possess more than a conventional knowl- 
edge of German letters, and of De Quin- 
cey’s moral and literary personality he is 
a just yet kindly critic. The final result 
of the study is, as it should be, chiefly neg- 
ative. De Quincey was almost a life-long 
amateur of things German; but, as Dr. 
Dunn shows clearly, he never came to that 
passionate preoccupation with them which 
made Coleridge and Carlyle leaders in the 
better sort of Teutonizing. His interest 
was rather that of the curious inquirer, 
and his business was to spread such an 
interest in salable articles for the mag- 
azines. In the case of Jean Paul, with 
whose highly imaginative mind the Opium- 
eater felt much sympathy, there may have 
been some actual influence. But even here 
it is searcely wise to refer the similarity 
of roliing sentences, pervaded by vague, 
elevated sentiment, to any conscious imi- 
tation on De Quincey’s part. Dr. Dunn’s 
work is scholarly in detail, and stylistically 
can be read without discomfort. 

Of the authors of ‘Elements of the The- 
ory and Practice of Cookery,’ Mary E. Wil- 
liams and Katharine Rolston Fisher (Mac- 
millan), one is supervisor of cookery in 
the public schools of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, in succession to her associate. They 
make no pretension that their work is more 
than a primer of household cookery and 
science—‘‘to draw into closer union teach- 
ers and students of household science, home- 
makers, and all who are interested in the 
welfare of American homes.’’ They have 
grappled bravely, hopefully, and intelligent- 
ly with their task, and in the 326 pages 
of which the book is composed they have 
concentrated a great amount of very use- 
ful information in relation to every de- 
tail that concerns the household and the 
feeding of its members. Whatever may be 
our reluctance, we are lured on from the 
“kitchen fire’’ to the “potato”; we are 
entangled in the meshes of “‘tissue-build- 
ing food: eggs and milk’; but rally at 
“bread,”’ and are hopeful at “food and its 
relation to life’; and so on from one in- 
spiring topic to another until our joy cul- 
minates in ‘beverages: tea, coffee and 
cocoa.’ To be specially commended is the 
section devoted to “cuts: marketing, and 
food-value of meats.”" This will prove gen- 
uinely helpful to the young housekeeper, in 
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fact to any purchaser of meat for the house- 


hold. It is to be regretted that as much 
cannot be said for some of the recipes. Two 
in particular, one for ‘‘drawn butter” and 
the other for “Tartar sauce,"’ if concocted 


literally as given, would 
painful episodes in any family in which they 
were attempted. 

Probably few phases of the prevailing in 
terest in things out-of-doors have encoun- 
tered as formidable obstacles in the direc- 
tion of suitable literature for the be- 
ginner as Mycology, or, more nearly 
rectly, Mycophagy. Until very 
ambitious novice, like the 
been obliged to go to scattered 
and learned revisions for 


surely lead to 


cor- 
lately, the 
has 
memoirs 
the desired in- 


specialist, 


formation. Hence, to many who desire to 
be introduced to this group of plants, ‘The 
Mushroom Book,’ by Nina Marshall, will 


be a welcome aid. It belongs to the series 
of popular-science works from the press of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., already well repre 
sented by ‘The Butterfly Book’ and others 
‘The Mushroom Book’ introduces the be 
ginner, through descriptions and plates, in 
part colored, to the most important edible 
and poisonous forms, placing him quickly 
in possession of the facts most important to 
the successful mycophagist. In general, 
the illustrations and clear and 
fairly accurate. An introductory key famil- 
jarizes the reader with the larger groups, 
and facilitates the work of identification 
Those who are acquainted with Bergen's 
‘Elements of Botany’ will be glad to learn 
that Ginn & Co. have just put out another 
book by the same author, entitled 
tions of Botany.’ 
of two parts, dealing respectively 
structure and function and with the 
tions of plants to their surroundings. The 
chief facts of plant and plant 
physiology are stated with admirable clear- 
ness and proportion; and 
periments, of a nature perfectly practicable 
for pupils of secondary grade, amply illus- 
trate the principles enunciated. The prin- 
cipal features of gross morphology follow, 
and the usual 
homology of parts finds place. Part i. closes 
with several chapters on cryptogamic forms, 
and directions are the study of 
the most significant features. In part il 
the writer has avoided the extreme to 
which many writers of recent 
text-books have seen fit to go concerning 
ecology in the high school. Totally to omit 
a discussion of this interesting 
botany would be to ask the pupil to close 
his eyes to many of the most significant 
and accessible of plant relations; 
pect him to deal satisfactorily with prob- 
lems of physiographic 
when obliged to accept 


text are 


‘Founda- 
The body of it consists 
with 
rela- 


anatomy 


well-chosen ex- 


instructions concerning the 


given for 


elementary 


phase of 


but to ex 


ecology, 
half-tone 


especially 
subsati- 


tutes for nature, seems certainly to in- 
vite criticism. In the book under discus 
sion the author has reached the golden 
mean. Part ii. closes with a chapter on 


the struggle for existence. Four floras of 
modest pretensions have been prepared for 
as many sections of the country. They 
cover about six hundred species each. Pro- 
fessor Tracy furnishes that for the Southern 
States; Alice Eastwood of the California 
Academy of Sciences contributes floras for 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific editions; 
the author himself, that for the edition 
of the Northern and Central States. The 
book as a whole is characterized by prac- 
ticability and balance, and is plainly the 
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work of an experienced teacher who knows 
his subject. 

Some years since, Mr. R. B. Marston, 
the author of ‘A List of Books relating 
to Fish, Fishing, and Fisheries, to Supple- 
ment the “Bibliotheca Piscatoria’” of T. 
Westwood & T. Satchell, published in 1883,’ 
just issued in London by Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., said that ‘“‘the best monu- 
ment they [Westwood and Satchell] could 
have would be a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of their work, brought down to date.” 
This publication covers so much of the labor 
of the undertaking that, with its assistance, 
the task of making the ‘“‘monument”’ to those 
men who did the vast amount of arduous and 
gratuitous work for the cause of angling 
literature, would not be a hard one. Mr, Mar- 
ston’s compilation has about 950 titles (the 
‘B. P.’ has something over 4,000), and he 
has apparently solved the difficulty as to 
what entitles a book to admission to an 
angling catalogue by entering many writ- 
ten on other subjects and having incidental 
references to angling; e. g., ‘Wet Days at 
Edgewood’ (by “Ik Marvel,”’ but catalogued 
under ‘Edgewood’); ‘White’s Natural His- 
tory of Selborne,’ ‘Norwood,’ by H. W. 
Beecher, etc.; besides numerous railway 
advertisements. Why should a railway 
company which states with general untruth- 
fulness the chances for sport open to trav- 
ellers by its lines, or a novelist who intro- 
duces a fishing scene to enliven the pages 
of his book, be immortalized in future edi- 
tions of the ‘Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ as 
angling authors? Mr. Marston’s ‘List’ ts in- 
terleaved for the purpose of enabling its 
possessors to enter the titles of books here- 
after published. 

The evolution of the religious press from 
folio form to that of the periodical has over- 
taken the Home Journal of Willis & Morrie, 
founded in 1846, along with a change of 
name to Town and Country, and, of course, 
the introduction of process illustrations. 

The Geographical Journal for March con- 
tains the addresses at the Queen’s commem- 
oration meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the main topic of which was the 
growth of the Empire during her reign. Af- 
ter sketching the expansion in America, 
Australia, and Africa, Sir G. T. Goldie said, 
what no one conversant with its history can 
deny, that “the chief aim in dealing with the 
colored races has undoubtedly been benefi- 
cence, though this aim, like other human 
ideals, has too often been marred by im- 
perfect knowledge or faulty judgment. But 
perhaps the dominant note throughout this 
period of expansion has been the devotion 
to duty of those concerned in it, whether 
soldiers, sailors, or civilians.’’ Col. Sir T. 
H, Holdich, speaking with the experience of 
thirty years’ service in India, bears eloquent 
testimony to the personal loyalty of the In- 
dians, especially the soldiers, to their Em- 
press, a feeling which he believes has ‘‘bound 
together the sympathies of all the scattered 
nationalities’ of the land. In an account of 
explorations of the Canadian Rockies, at the 
source of the Columbia, the fact is noted that 
‘very few minerals of any value have been 
found so far. The chief wealth of the coun- 
try lies in its scenery.” Sir John Murray, 
in his bathymetrical survey of the fresh- 
water lochs of Scotland, remarks that in 
Loch Leven an American weed (Hlodea 
canadensis, or choke-pondweed) has become 
firmly established, and “is causing a great 
deal of trouble, all the means hitherto tried 





for the purpose of destroying it being only 
of temporary benefit.” This article is il- 
lustrated by eight colored plates. 

The annual report of the Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association of Massachusetts gives spe- 
cial prominence to the thirty-five travelling 
libraries sustained by it. These, aggregating 
a thousand volumes, have been sent to thir- 
ty-two towns—the most urgent calls coming 
from the remote villages—and have had a 
circulation of 4,000. There are also twelve 
sets of pictures which have made 113 visits 
to 89 towns during the past year. They have 
been hung in churches, Sunday-schools, 
town halls, private houses, libraries, and, in 
some towns, in every school. A new and 
valuable branch of the work is the publica- 
tion of a list of books recommended for 
small libraries. Attention is also called to 
the fact that Miss Caroline F. Stewart, “‘who 
has held one of our fellowships, has just 
won her Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Berlin, being the first American woman to 
receive this honor. It has only once before 
been conferred upon a woman, a German 
Jewess. The candidate for this degree has 
publicly to defend his dissertation against 
three judges, besides delivering a closing ad- 
dress. The award of this degree to a woman 
was so exceptional an event that the hall 
was crowded to suffocation with curious 
spectators.” 

The Berlin Reichsanzeiger gives a prelim- 
inary account of a noteworthy archzological 
find made by Dr. Koldewey, who has for a 
year and more, under the direction of the 
Orientgesellschaft, been making researches 
in Babylon. He has found the Procession 
Street of the god Marduk, paved with lime- 
stone blocks, each a metre square, and with 
small red and white plates of breccia, nearly 
all of them bearing as an inscription the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar. Then it has now 
been definitely settled that the building dis- 
covered in the hall of Amrum in May, 1900, 
is none other than the famous national 
shrine of Babylonia, the great Marduk tem- 
ple Esagila. This discovery determines a 
number of questions concerning the topog- 
raphy of ancient Babylonia. The plan of 
this gigantic shrine, which Dr. Koldewey 
now has in preparation, promises to be of 
exceptional interest for archzological re- 
search; and since the contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great, the Baal priest Borossos, 
made use of the archives of this temple, im- 
portant scientific results are expected. This 
is all the more probable as the dirt of ages 
that covered this temple has been the best 
protection of archwological material against 
modern vandalism. 

To every serious-minded German it must 
be disheartening to know that the enlighten- 
ed Government of Prussia does not see its 
way clear to provide for every child in the 
kingdom the full blessings of that common- 
school education which has long been con- 
sidered the chief pride of Germany. Recent 
debates in the Prussian House of Represen- 
tatives have again brought out the fact that 
the lack of teachers in that state is both 
chronic and acute, and that, while it is by 
far the worst in the provinces east of the 
Elbe, it prevails more or less in all parts of 
the state. Its main and fundamental cause 
is the too frequent misery of the teacher’s 
existence, and its results are either closed 
school-houses or such unreasonably large 
classes that instruction becomes well-nigh 
impossible. About one-fourth of the com- 
mon echools of Prussia are in this condition, 





which does not exist in other German states. 
The only effective remedy of the evil is bet- 
ter pay and a more generous treatment of 
the lower ranks of teachers. That the state 
still fails to apply this remedy is the more 
astonishing and pitiable as reliable statis- 
tics, covering a period of many years, show 
that, in, Prussia at least, popular education 
reduces lawlessness and criminality, and 
that, with good educational advantages, even 
a denser population reaches a higher moral 
standard than the people of the less populous 
districts in which the schools are neglected. 

On the 15th of last October, Prof. Au- 
gust Mau, the greatest living Pompeian 
scholar, celebrated his sixtieth birthday. As 
a part of that celebration, a sum of money 
was collected among his friends in Rome, 
with which careful copies of some of the 
Pompeian wall paintings might be made. 
These copies were to serve as the basis for 
a new and definitive work on the subject. 
Meanwhile, the plan has been enlarged, and 
an international committee in Rome, head- 
ed by the Secretaries of the German Ar- 
cheological Institute, has taken the matter 
in charge. The sum of $7,500 is needed in or- 
der that the copies of the paintings may be 
made by thoroughly first-class artists and 
their accuracy assured. In view of the close 
relations existing between the German Insti- 
tute and the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, and of the debt which all 
scholars owe to Professor Mau himself, at 
the request of the committee in Rome an 
American committee has been formed to co- 
operate in this work. This committee con- 
sists of Professors Hale of Chicago, Kelsey 
of Michigan, Marquand of Princeton, Nor- 
ton, Director of the School in Rome, Peck 
of Yale, Platner of Western Reserve, and 
Smith of Harvard. This committee will 
shortly issue a detailed circular. Those who 
may desire to aid in this matter or to obtain 
further information, are requested to ad- 
dress the Secretary of the Committee, Pro- 
fessor Platner, No. 24 Cornell Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


—Echo of a forgotten controversy seems 
to be a fit characterization for the ‘Memo- 
randum’ of the plaintiff in our latest arbi- 
tration. So fast has history been made of 
late that the mishaps of the American 
pelagic sealers James Hamilton Lewis, Cape 
Horn Pigeon, C. H. White, and Kate and 
Anna—who felt the claws of the Russian 
bear outside the three-mile limit and were 
seized on the open sea as lawful prizes— 
already attract little notice. There is no- 
thing remarkable in their story. Russia, fol- 
lowing our lead in violating the law of na- 
tions, seized several of the pelagic nuisances 
which were hovering around her seal pre- 
serves, with intentions doubtless like those 
of Tom Hall in Kipling’s ballad, but wholly 
within their rights, until a trespass or 
other overt act had been committed and 
witnessed. Now, by an agreement of Sep- 
tember 8, 1900, the claims for damages are 
to be submitted to Councillor Asser of the 
Netherlands for arbitration. Russia is to 
have three months to reply to the ‘Mémo- 
randum de la Partie Demanderesse a 
l’'Honorable Arbitre, M. T. M. C. Asser, etc., 
etc.” (London: Chiswick Press) now 
submitted; within three more a mem- 
orandum in rebuttal may be filed by 
the claimants; and three months more are 
provided for papers in sut-rebuttal. A’pro- 
rogation of thirty dkys is permitted dur- 
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ing the proceedings, and the arbitrator is 
allowed six months for consideration, so 
that about two years must elapse from the 
agreement to arbitrate and ten years from 
the date of the alleged injuries before a 
final settlement will be attained. It may 
be remarked, in passing, that the acts 
which will, altogether, cause a loss to the 
United States of a million and a half of 
dollars, were caused not by any direct ac- 
tion of the Department of State, but by 
a regulation of the Treasury which it was 
warned was illegal before it was put 
into effect, but which the Treasury, appar- 
ently without reference to the State De- 
partment, proceeded to enforce. The pos- 
sibilities involved in such independent action 
by a department not charged with the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, and without author- 
ization by the Executive, are too obvious 
to require further comment. 


—The day of the ‘Complete Letter Writer’ 
is happily dead, but there will always exist 
amiable persons who are eager to instruct 
in matters that every one ought to know, 
and, incidentally, to contribute one more 
volume to the world’s superfluous literature. 
The compiler, H. E. Gavit, of ‘The Eti- 
quette of Correspondence’ (New York: A. 
Wessels Co.) devotes herself nominally to 
the form of the modern letter or note, and 
the etiquette of present-day usage in the 
matter of styles of address, paper, ink, seals, 
etc. But the modern mania for an appear- 
ance of thoroughness and historical treat- 
ment invades even this little handbook, and 
we are not spared the tiresome and inevita- 
ble savage with his “red clay or burnt 
wood,” or the insufferable Pliny, till, through 
Elizabeth and Victoria, we are guided to the 
suitable epistle to be addressed to President 
McKinley. Some amusing and occasionally 
astonishing rules for ‘‘correct form’’ follow. 
Coupled with a warning not to use ruled 
paper in social correspondence is the in- 
formation that, in writing a request to an 
acquaintance, ‘‘it is good form always to 
enclose a postage stamp.”’ This, at any rate, 
is something new. On page 40 the writer 
speaks of hatchments as though their use 
were obsolete, but that is not the case, at 
any rate in London. The mention of hatch- 
ments in connection with letter-writing is a 
pardonable irrelevance. The book is appar- 
ently designed for those whose social cor- 
respondence has been thrust upon them late 
in life, so that we have no fault to find with 
the minute directions as to how to address 
an envelope, and the proper place for the 
stamp, or the warning not to put “En ville” 
outside a letter or ‘‘Kind Friend” as a form 
of address within. We particularly commend 
to the social aspirant the letter “with a 
strong society dash’’ (p. 141), or that “with 
less airy persiflage and more dignity’ on 
the same page. We wish that we had space 
to reproduce these gems. The postal regu- 
lations condensed from the Official Guide 
are, of course, useful. The final glossary of 
Latin, French, and Italian phrases recom- 
mended for use in correspondence is a cruel 
snare for the feet of those that seek after 
“correct form.” 


—‘ Chapters from Illinois History’ (H. 8. 
Stone & Co.) represents the chief part of a 
work which the late Edward G. Mason was 
preparing upon the annals of his own State. 
While it must be regarded as a fragment, it 
covers a relatively long period, and would 
bave formed the bulk of the book which was 





projected and begun, though never finished. 
Mr. Mason, who showed himself an eminent 
man in more than one way, had a great 
fondness for the study of records relating 
to Illinois, and we must regret that he was 
unable to complete his labor of love. What 
he has left is well studied, excellently writ- 
ten, and filled with a spirit of quiet en- 
thusiasm which one always delights to en- 
counter. After all, he succeeded in cover- 
ing the best as well as the largest part of 
his field, for while he begins with the Cham- 
plain map of 1632, he reaches the Chicago 
massacre of 1812. Nearly two-thirds of the 
space is devoted to ‘“‘The Land of the IIli- 
nois,”” a general subject under which dis- 
covery, exploration, occupation, and settle- 
ment are treated in separate chapters. 
“Tllinois in the Eighteenth Century” comes 
next in point of prominence, with its stud- 
ies of old Fort Chartres and Col. John 
Todd's ‘Record-Book.’ Illinois in the Revo- 
lution, the march of the Spanish across 
Illinois, and the Chicago massacre are the 
remaining topics. The text takes the form 
of a straightforward narrative, supplement- 
ed by bibliographical notes, and stripped of 
all philosophical observations or other ex- 
traneous matter. Mr. Mason seems not to 
have done much at first hand (in the 
archives of Paris, for instance), but for one 
who looked to the broad facts already as- 
certained rather than to the smaller details 
which may lurk in the background, he 
shows himself extremely well informed. One 
can follow his reading quite easily through 
the help afforded by numerous references, 
and it is clear that he had mastered the 
best literature relating to the connection 
between the Illinois country and New 
France. The two figures who loom up most 
prominently in these pages are La Salle 
and Col. John Todd, for both of whom Mr. 
Mason had a just and lively admiration. 
Concerning the former, he quotes approv- 
ingly the words wherewith ‘‘Tonty closes 
his brief and feeling account of the man 
whom he had served so well’: ‘Behold the 
fate of one of the greatest men of the age; 
of wonderful ability, and capable of ac- 
complishing any enterprise.’’ As for Todd, 
Mr. Mason calls him ‘‘a pioneer of progress, 
education, and liberty, and the real founder 
of this Commonwealth, who served his coun- 
trymen long and well, and died a noble 
death, fighting for their homes and firesides 
against a savage enemy, and giving his life, 
as he had given the best of his years and 
strength, for the cause of civilization and 
free government in the western world.” To 
those who think that modern Chicago has no 
history, it may be a new fact that so 
recently as June 22, 1893, the roots of the 
“gaunt old cottonwood” called the Massacre 
Tree were still extant, though buried be- 
neath a strip of pavement. It seems a pity 
that the town could not have preserved this 
relic and made of it a kind of Irminsdl. 


—When some years ago the present writer, 
an American, declared that the Japanese 
themselves would one day erect a monu- 
ment in grateful recognition of Commo- 
dore Perry's successful mission to Japan, a 
hearty laugh greeted the suggestion. Never- 
theless, the Japanese have formed the Bei- 
yu Kyo-kai (American Association in Japan) 
and a definite resolution to do this very 
thing. They are now collecting subscrip- 
tions to carry their proposal into effect, 
It was at Kurihama, on the shores of Yedo 
Bay, that a temporary pavilion for the re- 











ception of President Fillmore’s letter at the 
hands of Commodore Matthew C. Perry was 
erected by the Yedo Government in 1853. 
The object of the mission was “friendship, 
commerce, a supply of coal and provisions, 
and protection for our shipwrecked people.” 
Recently Rear-Admiral L. A. Beardslee, who 
was a cadet in one of Perry's ships, visited 
Japan and was received with warmth and 
& pageantry that reproduced vividly the life 
and costumes of fifty years ago. Under 
the vigorous stimulus of Baron Kaneko, 
formerly a student in Harvard University, 
the memorial enterprise has been pushed 
forward. A committee of governors, may- 
ors, and merchants have decided that 
whatever other magnificent things may be 
attempted, there shall be erected on the 
strand, on the very spot where stood the 
door to the treaty pavilion, a stone mon- 
ument twenty-two feet high. Subscrip- 
tions will close in Japan on April 30, and 
the memorial is to be dedicated July 14, 
1901. The unhewn stone shaft, from Sendai, 
will be 15 feet 5 inches high, and set on 
a pedestal 7x7 feet, the whole expense be- 
ing 2,500 yen. The money is to be raised 
by popular subscription. If the amount 
subscribed exceeds the sum required, the 
remainder is to be applied in beautifying 
Perry Park and in building a suitable road 
to it. The town authorities have donated 
1,500 tsubo (about 6,000 square feet of land), 
and have already inaugurated and inscribed 
a wooden shaft which will be replaced by 
the stone. The planting of the young pine 
trees, seven in number, by Admiral and Mrs. 
Beardslee and another American and four 
Japanese of prominence, was recently ac- 
complished, making the beginning of the 
park. Subscriptions are received by Mr. 
Otani, President of the Seventy-second Na- 
tional Bank of Yokohama. Meanwhile, a 
larger memorial, in the shape of a lighthouse 
in Yedo Bay, with a statue of Perry upon 
the top, has been determined upon by a 
powerful body of men, who, nevertheless, are 
warmly interested in and are personally sup- 
porting the more modest enterprise. 


—‘If we measure the vaiue of an his- 
torian by the number and importance of the 
facts for which we are indebted to him, there 
are few historians who can be compared to 
Flavius Josephus."” So M. Reinach com- 
mences his introduction to the new French 
edition of Josephus’s works. Josephus has 
left us four works in all, the largest and best 
known of which is the ‘Jewish Antiquities.’ 
The first ten books of the ‘Antiquities’ are a 
mere résumé of the contents of the Old Tes- 
tament, valuable to the scholar only as they 
incorporate something of the oral tradition 
prevalent among the Jews in Josephus's 
time. The last ten, however, are an his- 
torical document of the first importance, 
our only source for the centuries of Jewish 
history immediately preceding the Christian 
era. The ‘Jewish War,’ recording the his- 
tory of the Jewish rebellion of 66-70 a. D., 
is also a document of unique importance, 
practically our only account of that remark- 
able uprising. Besides these two greater 
works, we have an autobiographical sketch 
describing Josephus’s personal relations to 
the Jewish rebellion, of which he was a gen- 
eral despite himself, and which forms a wel- 
come supplement to his ‘Jewish War.’ The 
fourth work is the apology for Judaism, 
known as ‘Contra Apionem,’ in which he 
combats an anti-Jewish feeling not unlike 
the anti-Semitism of to-day. This work is 
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valuable chiefly for its long citations. from 
Greek historians. who had access to the 
sacerdotal annals of Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Tyre, but whose works, except for these ex- 
tracts, are entirely lost, 


—Although Josephus was a Jew, and his 
Writings deal exclusively with Jewish his- 
tory and Jewish religion, his works have 
been, up to the present, altogether neglect- 
ed by the Jews, he being looked upon in the 
light of a renegade. In the Christian Church, 
on the other hand, his writings were freely 
used from the beginning, and, with the re- 
vival of learning in the fifteenth and fol- 
lowing centuries, numerous translations, 
chiefly of the ‘Jewish Antiquities’ and the 
‘Jewish War,’ began to appear in various 
modern languages. There was a time when 
almost every family claiming to be educat- 
ed possessed a Josephus. Latterly, how- 
ever, he has fallen into neglect, and 
only a few technical scholars now read his 
writings; most students having recourse 
rather to more modern historical produc- 
tions, where the material has been worked 
over and presented in a modern dress and 
with modern interpretations. In 1887 Niese, 
in Germany, began the publication of a new 
and critical edition of the complete works. 
This seems to have revived interest in Jo- 
sephus, and called renewed attention to the 
great importance of his writings, as well as 
to the necessity of more modern translations 
from critical texts. In France Jewish 
scholars, making some amends for the neg- 
lect of the past, have taken up the study of 
his works, and the Société des Etudes Juives 
is now publishing, under the general editor- 
ship of M. Théodore Reinach, a French 
translation of Josephus, based in general on 
Niese’s text, and provided with notes, There 
are to be in all seven volumes, four contain- 
ing the ‘Antiquities,’ two the ‘Jewish War’ 
and the Autobiography, and the seventh 
‘Contra Apionem,’ with fragments of the 
Jewish-Greek historians prior to Josephus, a 
general index, and perhaps a study of the 
life and works of Josephus. The first vol- 
ume, translated and annotated by Julien 
Weill, containing the first five books of the 
‘Jewish Antiquities,’ appeared in 1900, from 
the press of Ernest Leroux, Paris, and the 
general editor promises the succeeding vol- 
umes shortly. A similar work in English 
would, we should suppose, meet a demand. 
At present we have only Whiston’s transla- 
tion of Josephus’s works (1737), and Traill’s 
translation of the ‘Jewish War’ (1868). 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS, 


The Ascent of Mount St. Elias [Alaska]. By 
H. R. H. Prince Luigi Amedeo di Savoia, 
Duke of the Abruzzi. Narrated by Filip- 
po de Filippi. Illustrated by Vittorio Sel- 
la and translated by Signora Linda Vil. 
lari with the author’s supervision. West- 
minster: Archibald Constable & Co. 1900. 


For many years past the great peak of 
Mt. St. Elias has excited the curtosity of 
geographers and the ambition of mountain- 
climbers, partly because it was supposed 
to be the loftiest summit on the North Amer- 
ican continent, partly because it is an ex- 
tremely noble object as seen from the Pa- 
cifle Ocean. It was discovered and named 
by Bering, a German navigator in the Rus- 
sian service in 1741, but no attempt was 
made to explore the region round it until 
1874, when the United States, having pur- 





chased Alaska from Russia in 1867, sent an 
expedition which partly examined the. prodi- 
gious glaciers encompassing the mountain, 
and so roused public interest that attempts 
to ascend the peak were made by an or- 
ganized American party in 1886 and by an 
English party of Alpinists in 1888. The un- 
dertaking, in which these two parties had 
failed because the wrong: side of the. moun- 
tain was attacked and the weather was..ex- 
tremely unpropitious, was resumed: in: 1890, 
in a more systematic way. An expedition 
headed by Prof. Israel C. Russell of the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey ‘explored. the 
whole southern and eastern. face of. the 
mountain, and ascertained the proper route 
to the summit, but was prevented by bad 
weather from reaching the top. Another at- 
tempt in the following year brought the 
same intrepid and persistent explorer to a 
height of 14,000 feet, when heavy snow- 
falls compelled him to retreat. So things 
remained till 1897, when that which Amer- 
icans and Englishmen had failed to ac- 
complish was achieved by a group of Ital- 
ians, headed by Prince Luigi Amédeo of Sa- 
voy (Duke of the Abruzzi), and aided by ex- 
perienced guides from the Italian Alps. 
Their difficulties, their hardships, and 
their ultimate triumph are clearly and mod- 
estly narrated in this sumptuous volume, 
which is copiously illustrated, and has been 
admirably translated into English by Madame 
Villari, wife of the distinguished historian, 
Pasquale Villari of Florence. No American 
will grudge to the Italian prince the honor 
of this first ascent of the loftiest of United 
States mountains, for success was secured 
by careful preparations, by judicious lead- 
ing, and by great physical endurance. Mt. 
St. Elias does not seem to present difficul- 
ties of the first order as regards mere 
climbing. There is little or no rock work to 
be done; and though the glaciers, especially 
the ice-falls of the last one which the party 
traversed (the Newton glacier), are trouble- 
some, requiring a great deal of care and 
making progress very slow, they would not 
appear to involve any exceptional risks, The 
last slope to the summit is comparatively 
easy. But many things beyond powers of 
nimble climbing and steadiness of head go 
to the making of a successful ascent, es- 
pecially in a distant and little-known region. 
In this instance three serious difficulties 
confronted the explorers. One was the very 
low snow line. The limit of perpetual snow 
averages three thousand feet above sea level 
on this part of the coast (lat. 60° N.), so that, 
the mountain being 18,000 feet in’ height, 
15,000 vertical feet, a height equal to that of 
Mont Blanc, was snow or ice, whereas in 
the Swiss Alps, where the snow line averages 
8,500 feet, one has seldom more than 7,000 
feet of vertical height represented by. the 
part of an ascent which lies over snow. The 
second difficulty, arising from the first, was 
the immense length of the way over snow 
and ice from the foot of the first glacier to 
the top of the mountain. It took the party 
thirty days, on nearly all of which they were 
marching, to reach the summit; and during 
all this time they had to camp upon snow 
or ice. Thirdly, there is the weather. Owing 
to the climatic conditions which prevail in 
this region, it yains on most days on-the 
lower slopes, and snows on most days above 
an altitude of 4,500 feet, Mists constantly 
hang over the hills, damping the traveller's 
spirits as well as his limbs, and greatly in- 
creasing the risk of his losing the way. 





The climber who starts from his comfortable 
inn on the Riffelberg at 3 A. M., reaches the 
summit of Monte Rosa by nine o'clock, and 
returns for afternoon tea at four o'clock, 
little realizes how much energy of will and 
what powers of physical endurance are 
needed by those who have to sleep every 
night for five or six weeks upon the snow, 
in a temperature always below, and often 
far below, freezing point, and walking dur- 
ing the day in clothes which are almost al- 
ways wet. 


It says a great deal for the skill with which 
equipments of all kinds had been selected 
that this Italian party kept their health 
the whole time, and seem to have suffered 
after their journey no disagreeable conse- 
quences. Fortunately, they had two advan- 
tages. The explorers of the great Andean 
peaks on the borders of Chili and Argentina 
suffered terribly from the incessant gales 
that raged around them, and from being 
obliged to remain for many weeks together 
at an elevation exceeding 12,000 feet above 
sea level. These things wore out. their 
strength and prevented some of them: from 
reaching the top of Aconcagua. But the 
skirts of Mt. St. Elias are, at least in July 
and August, seldom visited by tempests, 
and the Italian party had to spend only two 
nights, that immediately preceding and that 
immediately following the final climb, at a 
height exceeding 10,000 feet. It was only 
on that final climb, and not till they had 
mounted to a height of 15,000 feet, that they 
began to suffer from the rarefaction of the 
air. For the last 1,500 feet nearly all of the 
ten persons, including two out of the four 
guides, found progress extremely difficult, 
owing to want of breath, drowsiness, and (in 
some instances) headache. It is remarkable 
that these symptoms are now seldom experi- 
enced in the Swiss Alps, even at a height of 
15,000 feet, and are constantly experienced 
by nearly everybody in Colorado at heights 
little exceeding 8,000. No traveller or phys- 
iologist has yet succeeded in explaining the 
cause of the singular differences between one 
mountain region and another in this re- 
spect. 


The view from the summit of Mount St. 
Elias was very extensive, for the climbers 
had a brilliantly clear day. Its vastness, 
and the height of the mountain masses over 
which it ranged, gave it grandeur, but it 
was monotonous in the snowy desolation of 
the landscape. Forty miles distant a range 
was seen, whose highest point, named Mount 
Logan by Professor Russell, would, ac- 
cording to his measurements, be slightly 
higher than St. Elias itself—19,500 feet, 
against 18,100. And still further to the 
north, other peaks were descried in the far 
distance which may be as high as or even 
higher than Mount Logan. Thus it appears 
premature to assume that the United States 
possesses the loftiest piece of ground on 
the North American continent, for though 
St. Elias is now recognized as overtopping 
its Mexican rivals, Orizaba and Popocatepetl, 
its supremacy may be displaced by some one 
of these newly discovered summits within 
the British territory which lies behind Alas- 
ka. St. Elias itself appears to stand on 
the frontier. 


The book is simply and pleasantly written, 
with no ostentation, and no attempts at 
rhetoric in the descriptive passages. It is 
a narrative of efforts most creditable to the 
courage and tenacity of the whole party, a# 
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well as to the energy and skill of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, who led them. It is en- 
riched by maps, panoramic views, and 
a very large number of photogravures 
and smaller photographic illustrations, from 
which we receive an excellent notion of the 
scenery of the snow-fields and glaciers trav- 
ersed. It has reports by eminent scientific 
authorities on the insects and minerals col- 
lected by the expedition, as well as appen- 
dices on mountain equipment and on me- 
teorological observations. It renders a ser- 
vice to science by confirming the conclusion 
reached by Professor Russell, that there is 
no ground for the old notion that Mount St. 
Elias is a volcano, for the rocks are mostly 
schistose, and the highest peak appears to 
consist of diorite and amphibolite. But the 
question which the unscientific reader will, 
after all, care most to have answered, re- 
lates to the scenic aspects of the region and 
its availability for the votary of mountain- 
climbing. On this not much is expressly 
said in the book, yet it is mot difficult for the 
reader to form his own conclusions. Climb- 
ing in Alaska is fit only for those who have 
plenty of time and money, for the distance is 
great, and it is necessary to hire a vessel for 
the latter part of the voyage, there being no 
regular service to Yakutat Bay. It is fit 
only for those who have exceptional strength 
and soundness of constitution, since the long 
continuous campings on the ice try the phys- 
ical system severely. And as to the scenery, 
though it is in its way very grand, from the 
gigantic scale on which the mountains are 
built, it wants the variety of color and effect 
which pastures and woods give in the Alps 
and the Caucasus, and in the outer parts of 
the Himalayas. To beauty these things are 
essential. Moreover, although there are rock 
faces free of snow, there are not, so far as 
we can gather from this book, peaks or prec- 
ipices of bare rock comparable in boldness 
and grandeur to those which Mont Blanc 
shows on the side of the Allée Blanche, or 
which Ushba, for instance, shows in the 
Suanetian valleys of the Central Caucasus. 
It is not to be expected, therefore, that 
these Alaskan mountains will greatly attract 
the lovers of the landscape picturesque, al- 
though adventurous climbers will find oppor- 
tunities for winning fame still left to them 
in the yet unexplored and very lofty ranges 
which lie between Mount St. Elias and the 
basin of the Yukon River. 


MACAULAY’S FATHER. 


Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay. By 
his Granddaughter, Viscountess Knutsford. 
London: Edward Arnold. 8vo, pp. 496. 
1900. 


Zachary Macaulay is known chiefly as 
the father of his son. His anti-slavery la- 
bors, which were surely worth remembering, 
are generally forgotten, and his name re- 
ceives slight mention, or none, in books of 
reference. But the fame of F. D. Maurice, 
for instance, except with a small circle, was 
made by a posthumous biography, and some- 
thing of the same kind may occur again. 
That hope is the occasion and excuse for a 
volume which to the uninterested will seem 
unduly large. 

The MacAulays were an old Highland clan, 
supposed to be an offshoot of the MacGreg- 
ors. Zachary’s father and grandfather were 
ministers of the Kirk, but the two before 
them maintained their ancestral traditions 








in many a raid and skirmish. Their de- 
scendant was a fighter through life, but with 
modern weapons of peace. He was a pre- 
cocious boy, self-taught, with some help from 
a busy sire, and was the tutor of younger 
brothers and sisters. This, with the foolish 
applause of his elders, made him forward 
and bumptious. At fourteen he entered a 
counting-house in Glasgow, where his com- 
pany was not good. Early in 1785, when not 
yet seventeen, he went to Jamaica and be- 
came bookkeeper on a sugar plantation. 
Here his surroundings were demoralizing and 
hardening; but he had the Bunyan-like habit 
of making great sins in the retrospect out 
of little. In 1789 he sailed for England and 
was received in Leicestershire by Thomas 
Babington, who had married his sister. This 
serious and superior person speedily became 
to Zachary more than a brother or a second 
father. 

And now began a new era, or, as he justly 
esteemed it, his real life. The boorish and 
opinionated youth found himself in an at- 
mosphere of refinement, of domestic affec- 
tion, of financial ease, of earnest and (ac- 
cording to the ideas of that time) enlighten- 
ed piety. High standards, a deep sense of 
responsibility, altruistic views, prevailed. His 
response to the new influences was quick 
and glad, for he had found himself. Bab- 
ington was associated with Wilberforce, 
Thornton, and the few others who had de- 
voted themselves to emancipation, and inci- 
dentally to the new settlement of Sierra 
Leone. Thither their convert was sent on an 
informal mission at the end of 1790; there 
he soon became a Councillor, and was Gov- 
ernor from 1794 to 1799. Nearly one-third 
of the memoir is filled with the pitiful story 
of these years, which included French at- 
tacks, invasions, pillages, burnings, plots, 
insurrections, and countless reverses, dis- 
couragements, and annoyances great and 
small, from without and from’ within. 
Through it all the colony—then a private 
enterprise—somehow lived and grew, thanks 
mainly to its Governor. The situation called 
for infinite patience, prudence, faith, zeal, 
and all the abundant qualities of Macaulay's 
rapidly maturing character. It was the day 
of small things, of dirt and meanness and 
embarrassment, of entanglements and biun- 
ders, of false friends and resolute foes, of 
well-nigh hopeless material to work upon 
and dubious tools to work with, of scanty 
support and incompetent or obstructive help- 
ers. But these were the first feeble steps 
in a mighty conflict; in his labors and suf- 
ferings Macaulay was sustained (as the re- 
mote reader is not in the perusal) by the 
consciousness that they were endured in a 
good cause, which was soon visibly to be- 
come a great cause—none greater. 

Returning to England in 1799, he married 
and became Secretary of the Sierra Leone 
Company; this post he held till its work 
was accomplished and the colony trans- 
ferred to the Crown in 1808. It was a change 
of place, but no respite from toil. In 
Jamaica he had seen the workings of slav- 
ery; in Africa he had studied the slave 
trade, root and branch. He now became 
the prompter of his friends in and out of 
Parliament, the storehouse of ammunition 
for the war of humanity. During the ses- 
sions ‘‘he was always at hand, either in the 
gallery of the House of Commons or below 
the bar of the House of Lords, able to fur- 


his party, and ready to produce any Blue- 
book or state paper required for reference, 
or to point out some quotation apt to the 
subject’’ then in hand. His full and accurate 
knowledge, his retentive memory, his mas- 
tery of detail, his gift for analysis, his men- 
tal clearness and acuteness, made him indis- 
pensable. His labors might seem humble 
and obscure, but they were felt and a: 

knowledged, then and long after, alike by 
friends and foes. 

In 1808 he began a prosperous career as 
shipowner and merchant, with a house at 
Sierra Leone. But the triumph of 1807 did 
not mean repose for the victors; their work 
was not finished till the abolition of slavery 
in the British dominions in 1833 In view 
of this great end, his responsibilities be 
came so arduous that, to devote himself 
entirely to the cause, he in 1823 abandoned 
the direction of his business, with most of 
its profits, to his nephew and partner, after 
taking precautions which seemed sufficient 
but proved futile. The result was financial! 
ruin, and his later years, from 1826 to his 
death in 1858, were clouded by misfortune 
His character was more than jirreproachable; 
he had simply pursued a noble ideal 
throughout his adult life, and set the public 
interest above his own. As to the last 
years the material grows strangely scant. 
Had his memoir been written half a century 
ago by his children, the presentation of his 
private life and personal traits might have 
been more full, even, and vivid But his 
granddaughter has inherited his cool, calm 
temper; she seems not unduly laudatory; 
the few shadows on the picture—his un- 
edifying youth, his lack of a genial and win 
ning manner, the slight and inevitable nar 
rowness of his creed, his apparent impru- 
dence in trusting his affairs to another, his 
decaying and sorrowful though undaunted 
age—are not concealed. Happy the life on 
whose great virtues and services there is so 
little discount! 

The anti-slavery movement lay nearest 
Macaulay’s heart, but merely as the first 
and most pressing of humanitarian reforms 
He was deeply interested in missions in the 
East Indies, as well as in Africa. He edited 
(and to a good extent wrote) the Christian 
Observer from 1802 to 1816, chiefly because 
nobody else could be found to do it. His 
complaint to his friend Hannah More, in 
1806, casts a side-light on the religious tem- 
per of the time: “On one side it is attacked 
as Calvinistic, while even our ally Scott 
stigmatizes it as Arminian. The Dissenters 
make a violent clamor against it as being 
High-Church, while the High-Church party 
abuse it as favorable to Methodists.” 

His paper, by the way, felt “‘a sensibl 
satisfaction” that Pitt did not die a “philo 
sophical death,”’ with “a very deep regret 
that a regular attendance upon the duties of 
public worship” was not among the pre 
mier’s virtues. Whether Macaulay penned 
or simply endorsed these sentiments, he had 
used the following knock-down argument in 
repelling an accusation that he was hostile 
to missionary efforts (he had had trouble 
with some cross-grained or incapable 
evangelists at Sierra Leone): “You will al- 
low that there may be missions to which it 
would be proper to show no friendly dispos!i- 
tion—for instance, a mission from the Col- 
lege of Jesuits or a mission of the disciples 
of Priestley.’ But these eccentricities be- 
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ple, than to the man. He was of the Clap- 
ham set—his home was at Clapham from 
1808 to 1818—but he was no fanatic. His 
goodness, like that of his friends, was clad 
in garments now obsolete. The character 
remains, though the clothes are out of 
fashion. 

Sir George Stephen’s statement, “Every 
friend to slavery well knew Macaulay to be 
his most dangerous foe,’’ seems extravagant 
when one finds it on page 270; but as we read 
on, testimonies accumulate that the reac- 
tionaries hated this modest lieutenant as if 
he were general of the army of reform. In 
and out of the press, attacks, insults, calum- 
nies, virulent libels, multiplied. After his 
death a newspaper wrapper was found among 
his papers, directed “To that Prince of 
Cruelty, if he can be found, Z. Macaulay, Lon- 
don.”” Wilberforce wrote him in 1832, ‘You 
have the hardest measure that ever man 
received for sacrificing his health, his spir- 
its, his pecuniary interest, to a great public 
cause.”’ 

The man, taken inwardly and apart from 
his services, it is not quite easy to estimate. 
He was as far from picturesqueness as from 
pretentiousness; he makes no appeal to the 
imagination until the spiritual sense is 
touched by the note of moral beauty. One is 
tempted to say that he is not impressive; 
but the impressiveness is there in the end, 
after it has been sought. Now, as in life, 
he does not demand attention; he is no ad- 
vertiser. The portrait which fronts the title 
may be passed with a hasty glance; but turn 
back to it, it holds you, for it discloses, by 
slow degrees, the man. The face, Quaker- 
like in its serenity and gentleness, with 
an “expression at once so earnest and so 
monotonous,” suggests more than it re- 
veals. Fourteen long and _ conscientious 
chapters leave us persuaded that their sub- 
ject had every claim to respect, but no pow- 
er to attract; yet almost on the last page 
this illumining passage is cited from ‘‘one 
who knew him well”: 


“That Zachary Macaulay’s understanding 
was proof against sophistry, and his nerves 
against fear, were conclusions to which a 
stranger arrived at the first interview with 
him. But what: might be the charm which 
excited among his chosen circle a faith ap- 
proaching to superstition and a love rising 
to enthusiasm towards a man whose de- 
meanor was so inanimate, if not austere? 
That much was passing within which that in- 
eloquent tongue and those taciturn features 
could not utter, and that he had won, with- 
out knowing howto court, the attachment 
of all who appreached him closely—these 
were discoveries which the most casual ac- 
quaintance might make, but which they 
whom he honored with his intimacy, and 
they alone, could explain.” 


Unfortunately for the reader, Lady Knuts- 
ford was born too late to be of this fa- 
vored circle; but we owe her a debt for 
reviving the memory of a benefactor, and 
making us acquainted with a pure and rare 
spirit. Her grandfather was 


“of the plain heroic breed 
Who loved Heaven’s silence more than fame'’; 


one of the quiet soldiers who win great 
battles, and take no part in the shouting 
and reporting; one who, as his tablet in 
Westminster Abbey says, “meekly endur- 
ed the toil, the privation, and the reproach, 
resigning to others the praise and the re- 
ward’; a man of ideals and convictions, 
whose intense faith was shown by works, and 
not at all by words ‘and theories. As if to 
make things even, his brilliant son was his 





antithesis, possessing all the gifts the father 
so eminently lacked, and as little as might 
be of the paternal qualities; singularly desti- 
tute of religious sensibility, but made to 
restore the family fortunes, to catch and 
hold the public eye and ear, to fill the 
trump of fame, so that but one Macaulay 
should be remembered. 








AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN SPAIN. 


Spanish Highways and Byways. By Kath- 
erine Lee Bates. The Macmillan Co. 
MCM. Pp. xii, 448. 


The only unfortunate things about this 
book are the illustrations and the title. 
However pretty the illustrations in them- 
selves are—and over all the forty there is 
the trail of the camera and the process re- 
production—they have no living connection 
with the letterpress to which they are join- 
ed. They are evidently the official and pro- 
fessional pictures which right-minded tour- 
ists buy on their decent progresses over the 
beaten routes, not such little personal 
sketches as should have gone with Miss 
Bates’s kindly and individual pen-work. The 
title, too, would suggest that we had here 
a string of pleasant notes by a stroller, 
sauntering along through less frequented 
roads and taking snap-shots of Spain from 
the outside. The opposite, rather, is true, 
and the strength of this book lies in a rare 
insight into Spanish characteristics and life, 
and a power of rendering that insight in ex- 
act and telling words. 

The responsibility for the illustrations and 
the title lies, it is to be hoped, with the pub- 
lishers. At least, we will leave it there; 
for we have no desire to find any fault at all 
with Miss Bates. Her book is too delicious 
for that, too much of an oasis for the weary 
plodder through the travellers’ tales of the 
day. Since Borrow hawked Bibles in Spain 
and Longfellow opened his “Tailor’s Draw- 
er,” there has been little written about that 
country with the brightness and charm, the 
lightness of touch, and the feeling of abso- 
lute truth in impression and rendering, which 
we find here. Spain is not an easy country 
for the tourist. Sleeping-bags, insect-pow- 
der, a knack for foraging, and infinite pa- 
tience are needed by all except those who 
ramp through the land under the flag of 
Cook. Further, it is really an Oriental coun- 
try, and the Arabs and their ways have 
never been driven out. As is the Egyptian 
beggar, so is the Spanish; and the courtesy 
of the desert is that of Andalusia. Which 
means that he who would know beggars and 
courtesy, and all the rest, to their core, must 
have such a tact and such a vision as come 
only by very rare nature. And these for 
Americans in the last bitter days must be 
raised to the nth power. Probably no Amer- 
ican man could do it. That Miss Bates was 
able, though in fears often, and aided from 
time to time by being mistaken for an Eng- 
lishwoman, is a tribute to herself and her 
opportunities. By some fortunate chance, 
she enjoyed an access to Spanish family and 
social life that falls to few birds of passage; 
and her knowledge of Spanish and her easy 
camaraderie carried her over the fencements 
that surround the railway traveller and 
sightseer, into converse with beggars and 
babies, nuns and pilgrims. 

* Passing from Mrs. Gulick’s Girls’ School, 
exiled to Biarritz through the war, she was 
introduced to one circle of friends at San 





Sebastian, to another at Madrid, and yet 
another at Granada, where (in the terms of 
Spanish hospitality) she possessed several 
houses, and had the happiness of living for 
a@ month on the Alhambra hill in a villa 
kept by descendants of the Moors; to an- 
other at Seville through Holy Week—per- 
sistently called Passion Week, in the head- 
lines—to another at Cadiz; and again swung 
back to Madrid, apparently for a lengthen- 
ed stay in a pension, certainly the best 
means of coming to know a people that has 
yet been devised. With all this went a 
sleety, chilly day in Burgos, the city of the 
Cid; a too brief dream of Cordova and 
of the mosque, the rival of that in Damascus 
in which the faithful still worship; a Cor- 
pus Christi procession at Toledo, that dead, 
frozen town of mystery and art, but the 
town, too, of Lazarillo de Tormes, whose 
light-fingered scions still flourish; a wildly 
independent (for a lone female) journey 
down the “Silver Road’ from Seville to 
Cadiz, the way that Columbus went and 
Cortes from the foot of the Golden Tower; 
and, finally, a pilgrimage through the 
Basque provinces to the oak of Guernica and 
St. James of Compostela, a shrine to which 
many have trudged, from the Wife of Bath 
to Sterne’s Ass, and where the throngs of 
pilgrims and tourists still gather. 

But such an itinerary gives little idea of 
the value and power of this book. Many 
a one could journey through it and come 
back with empty hands, or, worse, a note- 
book brimmed with the commonplace. Here 
there is fulness of the best. It is true 
that the chapters on the Alhambra could 
not fail to be overshadowed by Washington 
Irving. But a modern and grippe-struck 
Granada gives fresh scope, and dreams on 
the Generalife are broken now by the new 
Spain. The last sigh of the Moors becomes 
tears for the repatriados, and echoes of 
Arab poetry and the tales of magicians 
fade into the symbolic play of the young 
Granadine poet Angel Ganivet, dead at 
Riga in his prime, and the hopes which 
he had for his country. And so it is through 
all the book. Everywhere Miss Bates has 
known how to pass beyond towered cities 
and pageants to the people and the life 
working behind them and in them. Most 
striking of all is the way in which she 
brings out that the medizvalism of Spain is 
not yet crystallized and rigid, but is grow- 
ing in its own way and producing its own 
peculiar phenomena. Thus, at Compostela 
on the feast of St. James, there can still 
be seen popular gambols liker those of the 
medieval Abbot of Unreason than anything 
else. Eight wickerwork giants parade the 
streets, lead the processions, and take part 
in the solemn cathedral service. This in 
itself is not, perhaps, so much, but the strik- 
ing thing is that these are no mere sur- 
vivals, but still add to their numbers. Two 
of them, “the leaders and prime favorites, 
are regular Punch caricatures of modern 
Pnglish tourists. John Bull is a stout old 
gentleman, with side-whiskers, a vast ex- 
panse of broadcloth back, and a single eye- 
glass secured by a lavender ribbon. The 
British Matron, in a smart Dolly Varden 
frock, glares with a shocked expression from 
under flaxen puffs and an ostrich-feathered 
hat.” On the high day of the feast, the 
six subordinate boobies, Frankish and 
Moorish pilgrims of the Old World, fall dis- 
creetly into the background, and these two 
modern absurdities go up into the Holy of 
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Holies, and dance to the music of guitars 
and tambourines before the high altar. Evi- 
dently, the Church still knows how to hold 
the Spanish populace. 

Again, genuine ballad poetry, sprung from 
the people and current on the lips of the 
people, is so extinct elsewhere that we dis- 
tinguish it from modern imitations by call- 
ing it ‘“‘traditional.’’ That does not hold 
in Spain. Most charming of all Miss Bates's 
chapters is the one describing the choral 
games of children in the streets and squares. 
There the little girls dance and pipe songs 
untiringly, songs that they all know, though 
they do not know when or where or from 
whom they have learned them. Nor are they 
simply of old, unhappy, far-off things; life 
and growth is still in them, and they tell 
of the things of the day. There is a weird 
lament for the dead young Queen Mercedes, 
a song full of energy and life for the mur- 
dered Gen. Prim; and a snatch of genuine 
traditional melody glosses into romance the 
unsavory Isabella II. Another of these bal- 
lads must have originated since the leaning 
tower of Saragossa fell in 1892. Yet all is 
not so modern. The fate of Mambrd is sung 
still, and there are even echoes of the 
Moors. These and more are rendered with a 
happiness which recalls Longfellow’s happy 
hand. There can be no question that Miss 
Bates has a rare gift in turning lyric verses, 
and we trust that she will use it further. 

Other vital matters touched lightly but 
clearly, to which we can now only allude, 
are the education of girls and women in 
Spain and the sociological questions that 
spring from it—life in a middle-class pen- 
sion brings one very close to such prob- 
lems; religion in Spain, friars and nuns, 
the devout and the frivolous, with lay-folk, 
pious, equivocal, and indifferent; the social 
status of Protestants, and the work which 
their missions can do—some very sane re- 
marks; the democracy of Spain, with its 
peasant saints and the rich, soil-sprung, 
truth-seeing, and truth-telling realism of 
Velazquez and Cervantes; the charm and 
grace of Spanish women; gypsies; bulls; 
politics; above all, the jostling, shrieking 
contradictions and paradoxes, which make 
the Spanish race a permanent mystery to all 
but students of the East. It is a charming 
and sympathetic portrayal of that mystery 
which we have in the present book, and it 
can be safely commended. 








The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania: A 
Critical and Legendary History of the 
Ephrata Cloister and the Dunkers. Vol. 
II., 1742-1800. By Julius Friedrich Sachse. 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Author. 1900. 


As only 350 copies of this work have been 
printed for sale, it is clear that the number 
of persons interested in Ephrata and Ephra- 
tana is small. A certain feeling of regret 
will be experienced by some of these after 
perusing this exhaustive work — a feeling 
based on the conviction that there are now 
few additional facts to be discovered regard- 
ing the Ephrata Cloister and its inmates. It 
was only about thirty years ago that Ephrata 
and its books became known to students of 
colonial history, and interest was continual- 
ly awakened by the discovery of new facts. 
Manuscripts or music books, type 4ug up in 
the flelds around the old buildings, a hither- 
to unknown broadside or pamphlet from the 
brethren’s press, and even old deeds or let- 
ters relating to the cloister inmates, have 





cloistered community, until recently brought 


appears from notices and advertisements in 


mystic brotherhood. 


known to exist, and the information afforded 





been brought forth from time to time as 
valuable finds. Of all the workers in this 
field, the present author has been the most 
indefatigable, and his collection of Ephrata 
curiosities probably stands unrivalled. In 
the garrets of many a farm-house in eastern 
Pennsylvania had lain for fully a century 
old letters, manuscripts, account-books, 
specimens of needlework and ornamental 
penmanship, and even official diaries of the 


to light by Mr. Sachse. Legends of families 
that had ancestors connected with the 
cloister, facts gleaned from letters in Eu- 
ropean libraries, and the results of the study 
of the Ephrata literature itself, are here 
presented and critically analyzed. The vol- 


schoolmaster of the community, gave regu- 
lar religious instruction to children on Sab- 
baths and Sundays, is clearly proved by a 
letter written by one who attended that 
class, and also by printed reward cards 
which have been found. This Sunday-school 
was discontinued in 1777, seven years before 
tLe time when Raikes first taught children 
on Sunday. The secular school of Hicker 
enjoyed a wider popularity, but the exer- 
cises which the author calls “higher mathe- 
matics” will be found on analysis to be 
nothing more than the extraction of square 
and cube roots of numbers. 

Conrad Beissel, the mystic theosophist of 
Ephrata, was the spiritual and temporal 
head of the cloister. He was a man of 


ume contains 535 pages with 28 plates, 80 | small stature, well proportioned, of nervous 


facsimiles of manuscripts and title-pages, 


temperament, and possessed of a magnetic 


and 135 other illustrations. Together with | personality. His first theosophic ideas, par- 
volume i., already noticed by us, it consti- | ticularly those of celibacy, were derived 


tutes an historical investigation such as has 
rarely been attempted in this country. 


from the writings of Gottfried Arnold, a 
Lutheran mystic of the seventeenth century. 


The German Bible printed by Christopher | True Christianity could be secured only by 


Sauer at Germantown in 1743 is discussed in 


overcoming the bonds of the flesh; true 


the first chapter, and many new facts are | Wisdom could be attained only by becoming 


brought out regarding its history. As some 


united with the celestial Sophia. Man was 


sheets have been found bearing the water- | Originally created as a perfect being, com- 


marks of the Ephrata brotherhood, it is 
proved that some of the paper was made at 
Ephrata’s mill. The binding of the greater 


bining both the male and female elements; 
through the fall of Adam, these were sep- 
arated until they later became united in 


part of the edition was also done there, as | the body of Christ. To become regenerated 


Sauer’s newspaper. The author indeed re- 


and secure perfect happiness in the next 
world, purity of life and renunciation of 


gards it as probable that the Appendix was self were necessary; also, by right living, 


printed at Ephrata, as this is in a different 
type from the rest of the book. Tradition, 
moreover, informs him that much of the 
type-setting and proof-reading at German- 
town was done by members of Beissel's 


Printing probably began at Ephrata in 
1744, but the earliest known imprint bears 
the date of 1745. This was ‘Die Ernsthafte 
Christen-Pflicht,’ a devotional book which 
has since been issued in many editions in 
Pennsylvania. It and several others were 
printed by the brotherhood for the Mennon- 
tes, the one best known being the great 
‘Martyr Book’ of 1748, a folio of 1,468 pages, 
the largest American publication of the 
colonial period. Altogether about sixty 
books and pamphlets were printed at Eph- 
rata, and facsimiles of the title-pages of the 
most important ones are given by the au- 
thor with interesting historical and critical 
notes. Of several of the broadsides and 
smaller pamphlets only a single copy is 


regarding them will be very welcome to col- 
lectors of Ephratana. Of most of the bound 
books, however, numerous copies have been 
preserved, and can still be found in the 
Mennonite and Dunker communities of east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


The Ephrata cloister was famous for its 
vocal music, and numerous manuscripts of 
the notes have been found; to these the au- 
thor devotes an interesting chapter, giving 
not only facsimiles of the originals, but the 
sume translated into modern musical nota- 


by renouncing human love and marriage, 
by inward reflection, and by outward praise 
of God, one might hope, through Christ, to 
attain to a mental condition in which the 
celestial male and female elements were 
united—a condition of absorption closely 
akin in Beissei’s mind, as Seidensticker has 
shown, to that of Nirvana. The brethren 
looked forward to union with the spiritual 
bride, and the sisters to union with the 
heavenly bridegroom. This is the constant 
theme of the hymns, sermons, confessions, 
and proverbs that were issued from the 
Ephrata cloister. 

To the details of this mystic philosophy 
Mr. Sachse does not devote sufficient space. 
The theosophical proverbs contained in 
the ‘Theosophische Lectionen’ of 1745 are, 
for instance, splendid examples for the il- 
lustration of the bearing of Beissel’s re- 
ligious principles upon ethics. Indeed, the 
whole system is one that must claim a cer- 
tain admiration, and in the hands of a 
broader-minded man it might have become 
a power in the Christian world. But the 
cloister life at Ephrata was upheld only by 
Beissel’s personality, and the principle of 
celibacy was fatal to its success. That 
Beissel had a “vast influence,” as the author 
claims, must be respectfully denied, unless 
it be among his few devoted adherents, 
who probably never at any one time num- 
bered over one hundred. Upon his death in 
1786 the cloister rapidly declined, and bis 
successor, the learned Peter Miller, who 
translated the Declaration of Independence 
into seven languages, had not the religious 


tion. The rules and discipline of the sister- | fervor necessary to keep up its peculiar cus- 


hood, the mystical incantations practised in 
order to protect the buildings against fire, 
the visit of Israel Acrelius to Ephrata, the 
life of Conrad Weiser, the pilgrimage of 
Beissel to the Rogerines of Connecticut, and 
the Dunker settlements in the Antietam and 
Sbenandoah valleys, are treated in dif- 
ferent chapters. That Ludwig Hécker, the 





toms. The cloister gained no new converts, 
and at the end of the eighteenth century 
only a few aged monks and nuns were left 
to tell the story of its prosperous days. 

It is with regret that the note must be 
made that the art of binding is not so well 
understood by the publisher of this book 
as it was by the brethren of the Ephrata 
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press. The first volume is bound in green, 
while the second is in an unpleasant red, 
and its sheets become easily loosened from 
the backing in a single reading. The ty- 
pography is good, as also are most of the 
cuts, but the writer or proof-reader has oc- 
casionally been at fault. On page 473 the 
honored name of J. Max Hark, the transla- 
tor of the ‘Chronicon Ephratense,’ is meta- 
morphosed into J. Mark Hart. The bibliog- 
raphy of the Ephrata works should proper- 
ly have mentioned the number of pages in 
each book. These inadvertencies are doubt- 
less due to haste, and may be cheerfully 
overlooked in view of the great amount of 
research done by the author, and the inter- 
esting manner in which he has presented the 
history of this unique American cloister. 


The Human Ear: Its Identification and Phys- 
ijognomy. By Miriam Anne Ellis. Lon- 
don: Adam & Charles Black; New York: 
Macmillan. 1900. Small 8vo, pp. x, 225, il- 
lustrated. 


To some extent the shapes of the human 
ears are useful for purposes of identifica- 
tion; they differ in individuals, and they are 
rarely, if ever, alike on the two sides of the 
same head. That the character of the owner 
is indicated by his ears is not proven, and 
that there is an intimate connection between 
the mind of a person and the shapes of his 
ears is improbable. The present is not a 
scientific book; it is to be placed with popu- 
lar attempts such as phrenology, physiogno- 
my, palmistry, etc., with claims beyond what 
they can substantiate, but with perhaps a 
small amount of science in their foundations. 
The text is largely made up of prattle about 
ears, some of it much resembling that of a 
fortune-teller. That the ear will show which 
is the quality with the strongest staying 
power, so that it may be relied on to help 
the other powers to keep the whole up to the 
mark without any exceptional talent; that 
the narrow ear seldom adapts itself to any- 
thing; that wherever a little knot occurs in 
the helix, that division possesses a power of 
specializing: that where the helix is shaped 
like a round roll instead of a folded-over 
rim, the owner instinctively aims at using 
and discussing laws of all sorts, whether ab- 
stract or concrete, that deal with large 
masses of people, or of ideas; that when the 
top of the left ear and the bottom of the 
right ear are in no way remarkable, the own- 
er is not likely to be a notability in art, sci- 


ence, or literature; that each ear announces 
the way in which half of an undertaking will 
be carried out, the right ear the first half, 
in right-handed persons; and that although 
the ear Indicates qualities waiting to be de- 
veloped, we cannot tell which of them will 
be unfolded in the future, are statements 
which sufficiently expose the author’s drift. 
It is said of Charles Dickens's left ear that 
it was nicked where division 3 should be, 
and the part is pushed outwards with a 
squere form, showing an abundant flow of 
words; but it is not stated whether the shape 
of the ear or the flow of words was the de- 


termining factor. 

Lavater receives a good deal of attention; 
other early authors are looked up without 
marked success. In the short notice of Al- 
bertus Magnus there is no mention of publl- 
cation of what he wrote, or how he concern- 
ed himself with the ear. Porta, called Della 
Porta, has several pages; it is said that “his 
treatise on the Physiognomy of Man in six 





books, was printed in Venice in 1644, in an 
Italian translation. The second book refers 
to ears.’’ This makes it appear as if only the 
translation was published, and that it was in 
six books, of which the second was devoted 
to ears. In ‘De humana physiognomonia 
Ioannis Baptistize Porte Neapolitani Libri 
iiii., MDXCIII, Hanoviez,’ only the eighth of 
the fifty-five chapters in the second book of 
the four books treats of ears. Those who are 
fond of discussing relations, usually more 
or less coincidental or supposititious, between 
the abilities and accomplishments of a per- 
son and his external features, will find much 
to interest them in Miss Ellis’s book. 





The Woodpeckers. By Fannie Hardy Eck- 
storm. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This little volume is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the long list of popular bird books, 
and one quite out of the ordinary in its con- 
tents and method of treatment, being con- 
fined to a single family of North American 
birds, and having principally in view the in- 
timate relation of structure to habits. The 
many peculiarities of this group of birds, in 
respect both to their ways of getting a liv- 
ing and special modifications of structure 
to this end, render them of exceptional in- 
terest. Mrs. Eckstorm shows commendable 
familiarity with her subject, her chapters 
being evidently based on original observa- 
tion, as regards not only the habits of our 
American woodpeckers, but the modifica- 
tions of bill, feet, tongue, and tail that so 
eminently adapt them to their peculiar rdéle 
in Nature’s economy. In her detailed ac- 
counts of the habits of particular species, 
she is not unmindful of their important eco- 
nomic relations to man, and carefully dis- 
criminates between the bad traits ofafew and 
the general beneficent habits of the group 
as a whole. That she has a good grasp of 
the philosophy of her subject, and an easy 
way of imparting it to others, is evident 
in her chapter on ‘‘How Each Woodpecker 
is Fitted for his Own Kind of Life.’’ After 
reviewing the points of structure in which 
woodpeckers differ from each other, and the 
correlated differences in habits, she pre- 
sents the following summary and comment, 
which exhibit fairly the character and spir- 
it of the book: 


“As we try to group these particulars 
under general heads, we see that we have 
observed three things: That the structure of 
a bird is adapted to its kind of life; that 
the structure varies by small degrees with 
the kind of life; that the kind of life is con- 
ditioned largely upon the kind of food and 
upon the method of procuring it, more par- 
ticularly the latter. 

“These are not so much different truths 
as three aspects of one truth. When we 
study the first, we see why birds are grouped 
together into orders and families; we study 
their resemblances. When we observe the 
second, we see why they are divided into 
species, for we note their differences, But 
when we consider the third, and reflect that 
birds have the power to choose new kinds 
of food or new places and means of getting 
it, we see how it is that there can come 
to be new kinds of birds, new sub-species 
and species, springing up from time to 
time. Wonderful and improbable as it 
seems, there is more reason to believe than 
there is to doubt that new kinds of animals 
and plants are constantly in process of 
making; that the lawsof change are constant- 
ly at work adapting creatures to their sur- 
roundings, or crushing them out of exis- 
tence because they will not learn new 
ways.” 


‘The Woodpeckers’ is well calculated to 





inspire interest in nature study. An appen- 
dix contains a “Key to the Woodpeckers 
of North America,”’ followed by ‘“Descrip- 
tions of the Woodpeckers of North Amer- 
ica,” whereby each species can be readily 
identified. The five colored plates are by 
the well-known bird artist, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, and the cuts in the text, illustrating 
structural parts, by J. L. Ridgway. 





Shakespeare in Music. By Louis C. Bison. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


In the Boston Public Library there are 
more than 3,250 different works relating to 
Shakspere. He has been discussed from 
nearly every possible point of view, both 
wisely and foolishly. Concerning his rela- 
tions to music much has been written, but 
Mr. Elson has capped the climax with his 
monograph of 354 pages on this subject. It 
seems a goodly number of pages, yet, after 
perusing the book, one is agreeably surprised 
to find that there are not too many, and that 
the author has succeeded in making every 
chapter entertaining. Mr. Elson’s long ex- 
perience as a lecturer came to his aid here. 
Though fond of antiquarian research, he 
never allows it to degenerate into pedantry, 
and always bears his reader in mind. 

There is so much of music in Shakspere’s 
writings that Dr. Johnson thought it neces- 
sary to apologize for the poet’s love of that 
art; which leads Mr. Elson to remark that 
Johnson, ‘“‘most unmusical of commenta- 
tors,” ought never to have edited Shakspere. 
There are certainly many passages in the 
text which must remain unintelligible to one 
ignorant of music. Mr. Elson has endeavor- 
ed to throw light on all the dark points, and 
the literary commentators will have to con- 
sult him hereafter. They will be interested, 
among other things, in his suggestion that 
the word ‘“dumpe’”’ may have been derived 
from the Bohemian ‘“‘dumka,’’ the melan- 
choly dance of which Dvorak is so fond. 

Among the topics discussed are the musi- 
eal instruments referred to by Shakspere, 
such as the consorts, fifes, viols, recorders, 
virginals, lutes, bagpipes (for which, we 
are glad to see, the author has a good 
word); the status of musicians, and the mu- 
sical life of England in Shakspere’s time; 
the dances of the period; drinking-songs, ta- 
ble music, ballads, mad songs; settings of 
the lyrics, and the use made of the dramas 
by opera composers and symphonists, etc. 
There are abundant illustrations in musical 
type, both medieval and modern, and the 
poet’s text is quoted freely. Mr. Elson con- 
cludes that Shakspere knew some of the 
technicalities of music and that he was him- 
self a singer, his vocal allusions being more 
detailed and exhibiting a surer hand than 
those connected with instrumental music. 
He also brings forward a musical argument 
against the Baconians. 
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period. 

To be completed in four volumes: the second 
may be expected early in September. 


American Historical Review: “Treating with much 
care and considerable detail the formation of the Con- 
stitution, the great constructive measures of the ot 
congresses, and the foreign and international difficu 
ties of the new government, the work is really more 
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FOR SALE—On Penobscot Bay. A beautiful tract 
of 400 acres, with nearly four miles of shore 
front. The property comprises a number of bold 
headlands, fine rocks, coves, and beaches; is 
much diversified in its surface with woodland 
and open fields, and commands everywhere most 
exquisite views of bay, islands, mountains, and 
ocean. There is a steamboat landing near the 
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trout-brook. It will be sold at a low price per 
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pene ae — - =e meaponas yeunete . passions; multi-colored and exquisitely musical.” 
vir marriage, make the story one of sustaine - 

interest. .. . Romantic Episodes and Novel Situa- | POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. $1.50. 

tlons Abound, and a few Fadsand Foibles are PAOLA and FRANCESCA. ey Stephen Phillips. $1.25. 

satirized. . . . Handsomely bound in cloth, post MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. 50 cents. Lea- 
aid, Two Dollars. Kem t J. O. AUSTIN, P.O. , 75 cents. 


ox 81, Providence, Rhode Island. 


ee, | | JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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fore buying books write for quotations An as- By J. E. HARVEY, M w, Idaho. 

sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- ** Will do much for the advancement of the subject.” 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. —E. R. Nichols, Prof. Physics Kan. Ag. Col. 

F. B. GRANT, Books, Law of crystallization and muscular controlability 


a83W.42p8T., - - - - - NEWYORK. demonstrated. Much else, “0 cts. Mailed by author. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a dtscount.) 


F W CHRISTERN SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 
° ° A Biography by <S.5 ES 3. by + yh yg Royal 
vo, with plates. 25 net. 

(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), | | M.¥. MANSFIELD & CO, ia We aed 8t., New York 

429 Sth Ave., bet. 88th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; nts for the leading oe Ss 
Paris Publishers ; Tauchnitz’s Bish authors, Teub- pet Ef a tg hg thd a r. id M. = 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock | Joi y B Lippincoteé’Co. ‘Address. oem 
matiled on demand, New books received from Paris Bh a P 3 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. ORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Oregon. 
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Correspondence invited. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





School Trustees, Principals, Teachers 


And others interested, are invited to consider the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
advertising medium. There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so 
favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational matters, In 
its special field of political and literary criticism the Nation is unlike any other periodical, 
American or foreign, Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading-rooms, and 
clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, 
the Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children the best educa- 
tional advantages, 

The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many years. It includes 
cards of most of the prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most 
of the school advertisers avail themselves, 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues, 














Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 
THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, New York. 
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“PAYA: A Story of Yucatan.” By 
WILLIAM DupDLEY  FOuULKE. 
1z2mo, Illustrated. $1.25. 


‘*A delicately written story, half fact, 
half fancy, based upon what is known of 
the later history of the Mayas, the high- 
ly civilized artistic people whom the 
Spaniards discovered and despoiled in 
Yucatan.’’— Manchester (Eng.) Guar- 
dian. 

‘*It is a contribution of value to the 
literature of the conquest, displaying as 
it does the life of one of the most in 
teresting of American peoples.’’—S/. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

‘‘Familiar acquaintance with the tra- 
ditions and curious relics of early Yuca 
tan enables the author to interweave 
much folklore and out-of-the-way infor- 
mation, which lends an air of enchant 
ment to the whole story.’’— Watchman, 
Boston. 

‘‘The unusual and romantic setting 
given to astory even more ancient than 
the wonderful ruins which Mr. Foulke 
calls ‘the noblest monuments of Aborig 
inal art,’ is especially interesting and 
instructive.’’—Christian Register, Bos 
ton. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET. NEW YORK. 


The Foremost Public 
(Question! 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, soc. 


























The Baker & Taylor Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
33°37 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














NY BOOKS. OLD OR NEW, SUP- 

plied to out-of-town residents (Questions an- 
swered. Orders oar ag | filled. Liberal discounts on 
new books. [{. BayLizs, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 








English Politics in Early Virginia History 


By ALExaNpER Brown, author of ‘‘The Genesis of the United States,’’ 
‘¢The First Republic in America,’’ ‘‘ The Cabellsand their Kin.’’ Svo, 


$2. 00. 


Another sheaf garnered by Mr. Brown from his assiduous and intelligent cultivation 


of the early history of our country 


It is a careful study of the sources of the American 


government, and of the conditions under which the colonies established political insti- 
tutions, especially the influence of English pelicies and polities. 


The Story of Eva 


By Writ Payne, author of ‘“The Money Captain,’’ ete. 


12mo, $1.50. 


A strong character story. A young woman from the West and a young man from 


the East meet in a business house in Chicago, where both are employed. 


After various 


experiences, a fire gives them a moral shock, which is for them the beginning of a 


higher life. The story finely describes the development of their nobler selves, 


It has 


a powerful moral, and is of uncommon literary quality. 


The French Academy, Corneille 


By Leon H. Vincent, author of ‘‘ The Bibliotaph’’ and “ Hotel de Ram 
bouillet.’’ 2 vols., 16mo, artistically printed and tastefully bound, 


$1.00 each. 


Mr. Vii ont’s account of the French Academy, its high objects, and its illustrious 


membership, is written with full knowledge and admirable skill. 


Equally valid and at 


tractive is his sketch of the great dramatist Corneille. 


Falstaff and Equity 


By Cuartes E. Pueres, Judge of the Supremes Court of Baltimore. 


W i th 


an introduction by the well-known Shakespearean lecturer, Henny A. 


Crapp, Esq. 12mo, $1.50, 


A scholarly and entertaining book on the humor and legal knowledge of Shake 
speare, It shows how Shakespeare became familar with law, and will have a special in- 
terest for lawyers who are students of Shakespeare. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., soston 


1§ EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 








William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 


The Story of his Life, told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraite, views, 
etc. 4 vols., Svo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (originally published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12.00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
sum for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products of the American press. 


‘“*A masterpiece of modern historical biography. 
Zs To call the work a mine of information 
would be to convey a false impression; it is rather 
a well-arranged library in which attendant hands 
are always present to point the way to the exact 
thing wanted. 
instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance."’— Boston Advertiser. 


“A biography of almost world-wide importance. 
. . . It will be a standard work of reference.” — 
Char eston News and Courier. 


“In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work.’’— itlanta Const.tution. 


* It is, for the anti-slavery record, final: and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that to a father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.”"—Atlantic Monthly, 


*,° For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., | 


Boston AND New YOuK. 


Finally, the work, while as 





HAVE YOU READ 


“God Winning Us”’ 


By Rev. CLARENCE LATHBURY ? If not, this 
is the time to do so, for we will send you a copy 
for the purpose of introducing it to you at our 
trade rate of 32c., including postage. (The regu- 
lar price is 40c.) 

It is a book of 159 pages that contains some new 
thoughts, many old thoughts in new and interest- 
ing forms, and is written in a clear and telling 
way. It isa book that interests young readers as 
well as older ones. 

: Send us 3c. today and we will mail you the 
book. 


To the Doubting, the Sorrowing, and the 
Truth-Loving. 


Death and the Future State. 


By Rev. 8. H. Spancer. Price 30 cents 


SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Germantown, Pa. 


For all those who ristt Paria thia year, and for ali those 
who can only read about tt. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


Written by W. C. MORROW, from notes by EDOUARD 

CUCUEL. Illustrated with one hundred and six pea 
drawings by Edouard Cucuel. Cloth, gilt top, orna- 
mental binding, $4.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 





Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and Seott’s Novels. 
Thinnest printing paper in the world used. Large tyne, 
easy to read. Size 454 by 644 Inches and not thicker 
than amonthly magazine. Kound !n cloth $1.00 each 
Prospectus mailed free on request, or books sent are 
pete on receipt of price. THOS. NKLSON & BONS, 

7 Kast 1sth &t., New York. 
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L. C. PAGE @ COMPANY ANNOUNCE 





Second Edition of 


THE DEVIL’S PLOUGH 


BY ANNA FARQUHAR 


AUTHOR OF “HER BOSTON EXPERIENCES” 
With Colored Frontispiece by FRANK T. MERRILL. Price $1.50. 


A priest is but a man. after all."—FaTner L’ARTANGES, 


**One of the strongest novels of the season. There is hardly anything in recent fiction more original than the tone and incident of this fascinat- 
ing book which deals so capably with the most powerful human emotions."’— Buffalo Courier. 





To be published about April 15th. 


ANTONIA 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL OF COLONIAL NEW YORK 


By JESSIE VAN ZILE BELDEN 


Beautifully Illustrated. $1.50 


Mrs. Belden has written a tale of absorbing interest, and has studied her characters well. The period she has used is the early Dutch Colonial, 
and the plot is laid about New York, along the Hudson. and what is now “Schenectady.” The book is sure to be one of the popular ones of the year. 
Its appearance and manufacture will be of unusual value, the book’ being designed and set up by the well-known Heintzemann Press, and being em- 
bellished with six full-page drawingsin black and white, by Amy M. Sacker. 





To be published about May Ist 


A SUNNY SOUTHERNE 


By JULIA MAGRUDER 


Author of “A Magnificent Plebeian,” ‘‘The Princess Sonia,” etc. 
Profusely Illustrated. $1.25 


A charming love story, the scene of which is laid for the most part in Virginia, although it later shifts to Philadelphia and New York. The plot 
revolves about two pe characters, a Southern heroine and a Northern hero, and the story is written in Miss Magruder’s usual clever style. 

This book will be uniform in appearance and attractiveness with ‘“‘ Her Boston Experiences,” and like ‘‘ Her Boston Experiences,” ‘** A Sunny 
Southerner ” also ran serially in the ies’ Home Journal. 





To be published about June Ist 
THE HISTORICAL MEMOIRS BY 


JOHN HENEAGE JESSE 


IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES, AS FOLLOWS: 
Memoirs of the Court of England During the Reign of the Stuarts, Including the Protectorate of Oliver 


Ce ides sors ck ceweeeua ike sel Sako 1s ieee heme weed be ek © baie hice en ' 6 vols. 
Memoirs of the Court of England During the Reigns of William and Mary, Queen Anne, and the First 
and Second Georges........s.sececccecrcceeccuns Teheaccceees teks er eee EST ire ee Sen. * 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and Their Adherents............ cece cee ceeecenceues i di dy: 3t giles inane 3 vols, 
Historical and Literary Memorials of the City of London. ................ cece cece eee eens ree eels 


TH E original editions of there fascinating Historical Memoirs are rare and out of print. The only edition existing is a high-priced one, 
published by subscription, so that we are confident in offering this new and handsome edition to the trade that we have a set of 
books of value and importance. We are —— encouraged in this belief, owing to the success of our previous editions for the trade 
of the works of CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON, and the COURT MEMOIR SERIES, 
In appearance, the JESSE MEMOIRS will very much resemble the COURT MEMOIR SERIES, The illustrations, however, will be 
even more numerous and attractive, there being not less than eight etchings or photogravures in each volume, : 
The striking cover design is by Amy M. Sacker, 


Sold separately, or in complete sets, in cloth, or in complete sets only in three-quarters morocco. 


Pow Gaby MOOR. «os cc cice 60ks-teeecees bach ecnededs $2.50 Per Set, 15 vols., cloth........................ $37.50 
Per set, 15 vols., three-quarters morocco.... ......... .... $75.00 





Send for Catalogue, Circulars, Etc. 





200 SUMMER STREET 3 3 3 BOSTON, MASS, 














